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VISITATION 


ULY 2nD. A young woman runs lightly and alone along the 

dangerous bridle paths of the plain, up on to the frightening 

tracks of the hill country. What does prudence say? A youthful, 

unprotected girl in a land where passions and lusts run strong. 
along roads where later women would only pass hidden behind veils 
and in the company of their menfolk? What proud audacity tempts 
this child here? Poor and unprotected and surpassingly attractive 
in her gentle modesty, almost any evil might visit her on these roads. 

Yet she who has always shunned the company of men, who set 
aside even the traditions of her own people in her determination to 
live in virginity, and who only a few hours ago was startled by the 
entry of a strange person into her house, she walks fearlessly. Her 
haste is not driven by suspicion of her surroundings, but by the very 
power which gives her the assurance of her courage. Her step is full 
of strength, undaunted by the roughness or steepness of the road 
because the power of the most High has overshadowed her, and in 
that power she can never be in danger from enemies. It is not, 
therefore, that there is nothing to fear. The enemies of chastity and 
virginity lurk behind every crag in every age. But she has no fear 
of any such foe because her heart is burst open by this power of 
God’s spirit. ‘My soul doth magnify the Lord’. Her heart has been 
made great by grace, and by grace enfleshed, so that it could not 
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contain evil; it could no longer be constrained by evil. Her heart 
magnified by incarnate God can only magnify the infinite breadth 
and depth of God. So her steps are the steps of the Good News, the 
Evangelium: they are not the timid steps of flight. 

The Visitation is as true today. Through Mary’s fiat the Word of 
God is made flesh in men, the Mystical Body is conceived. Yet the 
steps we take are so often the steps of fear. We are guided continually 
by human prudence and our haste is nearly always the haste of flight. 
Most public words of men are today foreboding evil, outlining the 
horrors of Communism, wallowing in analysis of the decrepitude of 
a degenerate age. Why are things so bad? is the principal question 
of the day. The answers are unnumbered, but they speak always of 
faults and fallacies, dangers and darkness. This is almost more true 
of Catholic public pronouncements than of any others; and it is a 
great paradox. 

The Good News has not lost its power. The Most High does still 
overshadow us. Evil and enemies are still rendered powerless by the 
Word which can burst our hearts to make us magnify the Lord. Yet 
we behave as though we have only the natural law to depend upon; 
and experience has taught us how vulnerable that is. Catholics seem 
often more gloomy than other men in their growing sense of disasters 
ahead. They realise how tender and unprotected the human soul has 
been made and they dread the enemies which can and are deflowering 
her. From a hatred of the Communists’ ideas Catholics are apt to 
descend to a disgust with and a terror of the men themselves. There 
is little sign of magnanimity. Souls will praise the Lord in Church 
but they do not magnify the Lord because their hearts remain small, 
constrained by evil and its menaces. No wonder people think that 
the Church leads to small-mindedness and an insistence on the un- 
important. Catholics do not magnify the Lord if they restrict their 
‘witness’ to God to the moments of the celebration of Mass. The 
Mass is the sacrifice of the Word made flesh, of the Mystical Body, 
the reality of which resides in the hearts of all true Christians. Its 
effect is to give the strength of love of God, to send Christians into 
tl» world with courage and joy to gather men to God, to go out as 
Mavy did full of the Good News which can still delight men of all 
ages and tribes. 

No wonder the present age is being constantly recalled by spiritual 
manifestations to the importance of our Lady. Chastity in the family 
will never flourish without her fearlessness and instinctive trust in 
Providence. The liberties and cultures we struggle to preserve will 
be ravished from among us unless we can go forward in the same 
confidence, our hearts bursting with the news that the Word is made 
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FRUSTRATION 307 
flesh, and compelling us to magnify the Lord. The more unarmed 
and helpless Christians are, the surer will their step be. and their 
haste will be the haste of those who have heard great nes ‘He hath 


showed might in his arm. . . . He hath put down the nughty from 
their seat. . . . He hath filled the hungry with good things’. A trust 


of this sort will make it possible for Christians to love all men, to 
wish to open the hearts of the énemies of the Church rather than to 
constrain them by force. Christians should no longer behave as timid 
virgins alone in a hostile world. The power of the Most High has 
overshadowed us and overshadows us still. 

THE Epirtor. 








FRUSTRATION 
ITS CAUSE AND CURE 

As there ever been such a general sense of frustration as the 
H were is suffering from today? I think not. In Pagan times 

this state of mind was certainly unknown. People had bad 
luck, no doubt quite often, and keenly regretted it: but they never 
felt frustrated, for there was no basic, fundamental expectation 
which had got the bottom knocked out of it. Pagans knew that the 
gods were jealous and that a run of good luck and success was sure 
to break sooner or later. Or else, as the Hindu would put it, if he 
had a rough time, it was just his bad Karma; he was now merely 
paying in this life for the ill deeds he had committed in a previous 
one. Bad luck or bad Karma in neither case admitted of a sense of 
frustration. 

In Christian times obviously there was no room for frustration 
either. What was this life but a vale of tears, a pilgrimage to one’s 
true home in another world? And if one did not expect anything 
better, how could one feel frustrated? Even when Christendom 
came to pieces and life became more and more secularized and 
paganized, the concept of frustration was absent. The eighteenth 
century witnessed the discovery of steam power and the ushering-in 
of the machine age: soon God was declared to be a hypothesis. 
which was no longer required, and man, instead of waiting for a 
better world beyond the grave, now began sith his newly discovered 
powers to construct a better world right here. Steam, then elec- 
tricity, then oil, were harnessed to become man’s willing slaves, 
who would whisk him through space, would turn night into day. 
would make a thousandfold quicker and better the things he had 
hitherto been doing laboriously with his hands. Faith in progress and 
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ever more progress became the religion of the nineteenth century, 
especially after Darwin seemed to have explained how natural and 
inevitable it all was. Man was frightfully pleased with himself: he 
knew practically everything already, or at least would know it quite 
shortly; he was lord of the powers of nature and master of his des- 
tiny—he was going to clean up all the atavistic mess that still 
disfigured human society, as soon as he had overcome the few 
reactionaries that still tried to put a spoke in the wheel of Progress. 

To the reader this may sound rather antediluvian: but it all 
happened not so very long ago really. I for one remember it as the 
mentality prevalent when I was young. Nobody certainly then had 
ever heard of ‘frustration’. Disillusionment only began when the 
war of 1914-1919 ended, not in ‘a world fit for heroes to dwell in’, 
not in ‘a world made safe for democracy’ but in a world of economic 
bankruptcy on the one hand and of totalitarian dictatorship on the 
other. The atomic bomb has merely summed up as in a deadly 
epigram the growing disillusionment and turned it into a sense of 
terror and despair. Thus it is only during the last twenty-five years 
that the sense of ‘frustration’ has grown up and become general: 
frustration, because the very basis and foundation of the general 
faith in humanistic progress has proved a chimera. Having long 
ceased to believe in God, people who had believed in Man instead 
now came to realize that the brave new world they were all so busy 
constructing rested not on solid rock but on shifting sands. And so 
when the tempest broke and the floods rose the city of their dreams 
just collapsed. 

‘Little man, what now?’ asked the author of a best-seiler after the 
first war. What now—but a complete sense of frustration, a despair 
of ever finding something better than shifting sands, a hopeless 
conviction that there is no sense in doing anything anyhow. ‘Cheer 
up, we'll all soon be dead’, our soldiers said a quarter of a century 
ago. After Hiroshima, is there any more to be said? True, the 
masters of the Kremlin still try to persuade the people behind the 
Iron Curtain that the Golden Age is just round the corner of another 
few five-year plans—though from all accounts the intensity of faith 
in their words has considerably slumped of late. At all events, we 
are here not concerned with their problems, but with our own. 

What has the Christian to say in the face of so much frustration 
and despair? That we must have faith in God, who permits every- 
thing for our good. Of course. But those who do not share our faith, 
though they may ask us to help their unbelief, do not find it easy 
to follow our admonition. Is there no way to render our faith more 
acceptable, more reasonable, to them? One ventures to think there 
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is, and to express even a surprise that one does not see it explained 
more often: which may be one’s excuse for explaining it once more 
in one’s own fashion. 

Let us begin by stating that man, being a person, is self-subsisting 
and therefore his own maker and master—within two important 
limits. A human person does not begin himself and therefore de- 
pends for his very being on God; again, a human person does not 
in himself exhaust all the possibilities of his form and therefore 
depends on the rest of humanity for his completion. But within 
these two limits each human person makes or mars himself, as long 
as he is in this temporal life: once he enters eternity the processes 
of time cease for him and he remains what he has made himself— 
forever. Man begins to make himself, as soon as he becomes self- 
conscious, and he continues to make himself throughout his life on 
earth. He does so by the thoughts, words and actions, in which he 
expresses himself. He chooses his ends, he chooses the means 
towards that end, and thus contracts character-forming habits. Thus 
the child, the adolescent, the man or woman (mature or senile) 
gradually builds up his own personality. He may even pull down and 
start afresh, but the older he grows, the more his personality has 
already set, the more difficult it is to give his personality a new turn. 
Every right choice makes, every evil choice mars, the ideal per- 
sonality which is the form of his personal existence. 

God being the Supreme Good, and therefore supremely good, de- 
sires every human soul created by him to reach perfection. He 
therefore places every soul in time and space, so that by loving the 
good and hating evil he may reach the perfection for which he was 
created. Thus a human person throughout conscious life may be 
said to be at school: every day brings fresh problems for him to 
solve, fresh choices to make, fresh difficulties to surmount. Abso- 
lutely speaking, it does not matter very much what he. does—just 
as it does not matter very much whether a scholar spoils the paper 
given to him, or the piece of school garden assigned to him. The 
teacher does not ask questions because he is ignorant of the replies, 
nor is the school greatly affected because a plot has produced weeds 
instead of flowers. Relatively speaking, of course, as we have tried 
to show, it matters very: much indeed for the individual person 
concerned. 

The main trouble with people today, it seems to us, is that they 
look upon this life, not relatively as a time of probation, as an 
opportunity for perfecting one’s self, but absolutely, as if the 
heavens would fall in, if they did not hold them up. The French have 
a saying that one should take things seriously, but not tragically. 
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‘The great fault of modern men is to take life too tragically and at 
the same time not seriously enough. Without faith in God and 
without realization that one’s whole eternity is at stake, man 
naturally does not take his life seriously enough, but fritters it 
away; instead of making the most of his time, he more often than 
not just tries to ‘kill’ it. At the same time his pride puffs him up 
to think that he is in charge of all the universe, and a few things 
besides and that they all depend on him alone. No wonder he is 
weighed down by his imaginary task and by a sense of frustration, 
when he sees that after all he cannot manage it. Pride; and after 
pride, despair. 

To our semi-believing friends one would thus explain, psychologi- 
cally, that modern man feels frustrated because he has taken on a 
job that is beyond him, but not beyond God. That the whole load 
will be lifted off his mind once he recognizes this, and that we are 
primarily here, not to build a new world, but to build up our own 
personality which will endure, such as we have made it, when all 
the present worlds will have relapsed into nothingness. That the 
tasks that confront us, domestically, nationally, or internationally ; 
economically or professionally; intelHectually or technically; spiri- 
tually or materially—that all these tasks which in varying degrees 
confront all of us must be tackled seriously, that we must each to 
our utmost take our share in solving the grave problems we have 
been given, so that love of God and of our fellow creatures may 
abound in the world. But that we should not be solicitous about the 
result: what matters is that we should have acquitted ourselves 
well in the circumstances in which we are placed. That this alone 
counts in the end and that the labourer in the vineyard called at 
the eleventh hour, who has made the most of that hour, will get 
the same reward of a perfect personality as the labourer who had 
to wrestle with an unresponsive soil bearing the heat and burden 
of a long day. That not the absolute result, not ‘success’, will count, 
but to what extent we have each one of us redeemed our time. 

Does this, dear Neo-Pagan, not make sense? Is this not sweetly 
reasonable and does it not really explain life, yours and mine? 
Indeed, is this not more credible than the husks of materialist and 
pragmatist dogmas, on which you have tried to feed for so long? 
If I have succeeded in showing you this, I shall be well content: 
for you to accept it, not only as a quite reasonable hypothesis, but 
as true, cannot be my work, but only that of Grace. 

H. C. E. Zacwarias. 
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311 
THE RUMANIAN CATHOLIC DISRUPTION 


HE people of the country we call Rumania are in part descended 
TL ion the ‘veterans of Trajan’, colonists drawn from several 

parts of the Roman empire, chiefly Italy and Iilyricum, and 
planted in the province of Dacia in the early years of the second 
century A.D. They fused with the Thracian natives, and during the 
creat migrations were overrun by Goths, Huns, Avars and other 
barbarians; the new people thus produced retained a language Latin 
in origin but modified by Slavonic and other influences—the name 
‘Romania’ explains itself. 

St Niketas of Remesiana (d.c. 414), to whom the composition of 
the Te Deum is attributed, is claimed as one of the apostles of the 
Dacians, and they certainly at first formed part of the Westerr 
church. But they were conquered by the Bulgars in the ninth cen- 
tury, passed to the Eastern church, and so were ev entually involved 
in the Byzantine schism during the later middle ages. For a long 
time the Rumanians (or Vlachs) depended on hierarchs of the Bul. 
garian and other churches, and it was not till the fourteenth century 
that three separate metropolitans were given to the Rumanian 
provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia by the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople; there were some Catholics of Latin rite and earlier in the 
middle ages bishops were appointed to look after these Kuman con- 
verts and Magyar, German and Polish colonists. The Moldavian 
metropolitan, Damian, signed the act of union at the Council of 
Florence in 1439, but his church refused to support him. 

The Rumanians had to pay tribute to the Turks after the battle 
of Mohaes in 1526 until the nineteenth century. In 1859 the princi- 
palities of Wallachia and Moldavia were united under a single vassal 
prince, Alexander John Cuza, and in 1877 they declared themselves 
independent of Turkish sovereignty. Four years later the kingdom 
ot Rumania came into being. At the same time ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence was also secured, the Orthodox Church of Rumania being 
unwillingly recognised as autocephalous by the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople in ‘1885. At the end of the century the population of Rumania 
was about 6 million, of whom 91.5 per cent was Orthodox and 6 per 
cent Catholic; these 150,000 Catholics were mostly Austrians and 
Hungarians, with an archbishop at Bucarest and a bishop at Yassi 
(Jasi). 

§ 


But Wallechia and Moldavia were not the only areas where 
Rumanians lived. There was also that part of former Dacia called 
Transylvania (The Ardeal), to their north and west, west of ihe 
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Carpathian mountains. Whether Transylvania be Rumanian or 
Hungarian is the question at issue in one of those nationalist 
squabbles, carried on with fantastic propaganda, which have helped 
te bedevil east-central Europe, and which have done so much harm 
to religion through the use of ecclesiastical cultures and allegiances 
as weapons in the struggle: fortunately it is no concern of mine 
here.1 The Magyars (proto-Hungarians) got control of Transylvania 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and when the Turks conquered 
most of Hungary, Transylvania became a separate principality 
under Turkish suzerainty. A hundred and fifty years later Austria 
reconquered the Hungarian lands from the Turks, in 1684-85; and 
from then on Transylvania was under the Habsburg dynasty till 
1918, having been simply a province of the kingdom of Hungary 
from 1867. 

We begin to hear of bishops of Byzantine rite in Transylvania 
during the middle ages, but they had no permanent sees. After the 
Magyar conquest, the Latin bishops bungled their relations with the 
Byzantines, largely through disregarding the pertinent provisions 
of the fourth Lateran Council, and in the sixteenth century there 
were several dissident bishoprics, e.g., at Feleac, Vad, Silvas and 
Alba Julia. The principles of the Protestant Reformation, however, 
had reached the German colonists in Transylvania very early. Those 
of Saxon origin mostly became Lutheran, the Suabians remaining 
Catholic. But havoc was played among the Hungarians as well, of 
whom many turned Calvinist, and a violent campaign was launched 
against the Orthodox Rumanians. By the middle of the seventeenth 
century the Rumanian church in Transylvania had become a mon- 
strosity—Calvinist by creed, Orthodox in certain of its rites’, as a 
learned priest of Blaj, Augustine Bunea, put it. When, therefore, 
the troops of the emperor Leopold I of Austria occupied the coun- 
try in 1690, the military chaplains, all of whom were drawn from 
the Society of Jesus, turned their attention to the local religious 
situation. The most successful of these missioners was Father Ladis- 
las Baranyi, his chief assistant being Father Francis Szunyogh, 
who compiled a catechism in the Rumanian tongue. At their 
instance, the Rumanian Orthodox bishop of Transylvania, Theo- 
philus Szeremi, called a synod in 1697 which signed an act of 
union with Rome. Szeremi died soon after, and his successor, 
Athanasius (Atanasie) Anghel Popa, went according to custom to 
Bucarest to be consecrated. There he met Dositheos, patriarch of 
Jerusalem, who solemnly warned the Transylvanian bishop of the 





1 Cf. Kalorz’s Myths and Realities in Eastern Europe (London, 1946), a book 
that is much better than its title. 
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THE RUMANIAN CATHOLIC DISRUPTION 315 
dangers of Protestantism.? The advice was taken to heart in a way 
that did not please Dositheos: Popa called another synod in ‘Tran- 
sylvania, at which the decision of the previous meeting was ratified, 
and in due course reunion with Rome was definitively declared. 

‘The basis of this reconciliation was the ‘four points of the Council 
of Florence’, viz., acceptance of the Catholic doctrines of papal 
supremacy, of Purgatory, of the double procession of the Holy 
Spirit (without necessarily adding ‘and from the Son’ to the liturgi- 
cal creed), and of the validity and lawfulness (but not the necessity) 
of the use of unleavened bread in the Lucharist. Popa and _ his 
protopriests stipulated that their Byzantine ‘discipline, church 
ritual, liturgy, fasts and customs remain unchanged; if not, neither 
do our seals bind us’; and the Holy See of course gave the necessary 
assurance. 

Both Protestants and neighbouring Orthodox were furious at this 
event; there was an outbreak of violence, and for a time the union 
was in danger. But it was not till nearly fifty years later, in 1735-51, 
that foreign influence, mostly of Orthodox Serbs, was able to bring 
about renewal of the state of schism, which reduced the neo- 
Catholics by half. The position of the remainder was then stabilised 
by the third successor of Popa, the holy Peter Paul Aron. In 1777 
a second episcopal see, for the more remote part of the territory, 
was established at Oradea Mare (Naghy Varad). 

This then was the beginning of the church of Catholic Ruma- 
nians of the Byzantine rite. The reunion of 1698 was certainly not 
wholly inspired by disinterested conviction of the truth of ‘Roman 
claims’ and abhorrence of schism. It seems that Szeremi and Popa 
both were moved primarily by fear of Protestantism and desire 
to get rid of the absurdity, indignity and tyranny of being under a 
Hungarian Calvinist ‘superintendent’. There have been analogous 
ecclesiastical and political factors in some other reunions, which 
have sometimes been spoiled thereby from the beginning. In the 
case of the Transylvanian Rumanians the reunion eventually 
worked out well and became permanent. 

-§ 

After the European war of 1914-18 the province of Transylvania 

was taken from Hungary and incorporated with the ‘old kingdom’ 


of Rumania, to form the kingdom of ‘greater Rumania’, thus from 
the Rumanians’ point of view restoring a terra irredenta of which 





2 This was tne famous Dositheos who presided over an important synod at Jeru- 
salem in 1672 which formally condemned Protestantism. Its confession of faith, 
which bears the name of Dositheos, is one of the official statements of Eastern 
Orthodox beliefs. 
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they had been deprived for nearly a thousand years. At this time 
the total population of Transylvania and the adjoining territory 
transferred from Hungary to Rumania was over 5 million. Of these, 
some 5 million were Rumanians, 1} million Hungarians and } 
million Germans. About a third of the people were Orthodox, nearly 
a quarter Catholics of Byzantine rite, a fifth Catholics of Latin 
rite and another fifth Protestants. 

The Orthodox of Transylvania (and those of Bessarabia and the 
Bukevina) became part of the Rumanian Orthodox Church, which 
in 1925 declared itself a national patriarchate, following the example 
of Yugoslavia a few years before.4 Rumania was now the second 
largest Orthodox church (about 144 miilion souls), and before the 
Soviet-sponsored revival of the Church of Moscow in 1943 there 
was no little talk of Bucarest being the heir of Constantinople and 
of Moscow as the leader of Orthodoxy. The Rumanian Church was 
not formally ‘established’; officially it was simply the ‘majority’ 
church, in whose affairs the state was keenly interested. But the 
Byzantine Catholics of Transylvania were also looked on with 
favour, as the minority naticnal church. The Latin Catholics of 
the whole of Rumania were fewer than theiv Byzantine brethren 
in the Ardeal (about 14 and 14 million respectively in 1932), and 
they were mainly of foreign origin, principally Hungarian and 
German, representing, at least in Transylvania, ‘the oppressors’ 
of the past.’ Accordingly the Byzantines received such preferential! 
treatment as having all their five hierarchs ex-officio senators of 
the realm, whereas of the five Latin bishops only th> archbishop 
was so honoured, a state of affairs that was embodied in the con- 
cordat made between the Holy See and the Rumanian kingdom in 
1929. 

This was a great change for the Byzantine Catholics of ‘Tran- 
sylvania from being as it were merely ‘poor relations’ (to put it 
mildly) of the Hungarians, and after 1919 their prestige and influ- 
ence grew out of all proportion to their numerical importance. 
They had played a conspicuous part in the awakening of Rumanian 
national consciousness, and it was one of their bishops, Julius Hussu 





3 It seemingly is impossible to get accurate statistics. The above figures are 
estimated from those given in C, A. Macartney’s Hungary and Her Successors 
and in the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, art. Magyarie. 

4 The concept of a patriarchate has now become almost compiete'ty degenerate. 
The latest candidate for patriarchal honours is Bulgaria, looking back to the 
earlier autonomous status of Okhrida and Tirnova. 

5 But in the ‘old kingdom’ the Latin Catholics are thoroughly ‘rumanized’. So much 
so that in the diocese of Jasi, untii 1924, they actually followed the Julian kalendar. 
For this and other information I have to thank Father Austin Treamer, a.a.. who 
resided in Rumania for years. 
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THE RUMANIAN CATHOLIC DISRUPTION * 315 
of Gherla, who in 1918 had conveyed, from Alba Julia to the king 
in Buearest, Transylvania’s decision to be jeined with Rumania; 
it was their clergy and clerical families (over 90 per cent of the 
parochial clergy are married, according to Hastern custom) who 
had laid the foundations of Rumanian literary and academic eul- 
ture during the nineteenth century; the Rumanian prolessional 
classes in '[ransylvania were the elite of the whole ‘new kingdom ; 
the peasantry were a hardworking and religious people, and ethni- 
cally thoroughly Rumanian. 

Accordingly during the years between 1919 and 1939 the Catholic 
fitumanians and their Byzantine church progressed and prospered. 
the see of Alba Julia & Fagaras, with its episcopal residence at 
Blaj, had been made metropolitan in 1853, with the suffragan 
eparchies of Oradea Mare, Gherla (residence now at Cluj) and 
Lugoj. A new eparchy, of the Maramures, was formed in 1930, 
with its headquarters at Baia Mare. The first three had senior 
seminaries, two of them with over 150 students, and a pontifical 
Rumanian college was founded at Rome in 1930. All together the 
parochial clergy came to number over 1,500, organised into dean- 
eries under protopriests who exercised considerable powers. ‘The 
small minority of Byzantine Catholics outside ‘Transylvania came 
under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Alba Julia & Fagaras. 
This hierarch had in some respects almost patriarchal authority, 
and representatives of all the clergy had an advisory voice in select- 
ing him. 

For over a century, thanks to the ecclesiastical activities of the 
Emperor Joseph II, there were no Catholi¢e Rumanian monks or 
nuns in Transylvania. But about twenty-five years ago a small 
community of Basilians of St Josaphat® was established in the 
ancient monastery of Bicsad, near the Podcarpathian border; since 
then it has grown and planted out four smaller daughter houses, 
and itscif became a very considerable place of pilgrimage, to the 
shrine of the All-holy Mother of God. The publications of the 
Bicsad printing press had a very large circulation. The religious 
life is also represented by Byzantine members of Western orders— 
Conventual Franciscans, Jesuits, Brothers of the Christian Schools 
and, especially, Augustinians of the Assumption. The last named 
set up in 1923 a Rumanian vice-province of Byzantine rite, and in 
1938 transferred their well known Institute of Byzantine Studies 
from Kadi Kéi (Chalcedon), near Constantinople, to Bucarest. They 





6 These religious, up till then exclusively Ruthenian, are successors of the ol! 
monks of the Ukraine. But since 1595 they have come to resemble the clerks 
regular of the West, and as such have done great work among the Ruthenians in 
Europe and America. 
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opened a special house for the spiritual formation of aspirants to the 
priesthood at Blaj, and-were entrusted with the direction of the 
‘internat’ attached to the old-established ‘Pavelian’ school at Beius, 
and were responsible for other works of great religious value. Con- 
vents of Oblate sisters of the same congregation were established, 
including a novitiate for Rumanian sisters, and during the war uf 
1939-45 they took over a large hospital at Bucarest, from which 
other nuns had withdrawn. Metropolitan Basil Suciu in 1921 founded 
at Obreja, near Blaj, the teaching and nursing Sisters of the All- 
holy Mother of God, who had four houses. The teaching Sisters of 
Our Lady of Zion came to Oradea Mare in 1934; and the contem- 
plative Annunciation Sisters of Langres opened a convent of Byzan- 
tine rite at Edera, near Ploiesti, in 1937. 

The number of colleges, schools, technical institutes and the like, 
and of hospitals and orphanages, under ecclesiastical auspices, was 
in 1939 considerable and growing, especially in the metropolitan 
eparchy of Alba Julia & Fagaras, and the Catholic Rumanians are 
heirs of a good tradition in ecclesiastical art, especially church 
music. ‘This in Transylvania consists of native melodies derived 
from the old Byzantine chant, and for long transmitted orally.’ 
Unfortunately, in that province the native church architecture has 
been almost superseded by neo-classical forms, at any rate in the 
larger churches. 

This brief, almost statistical, sketch is enough to show that in 
1939 the Catholic Rumanian church of Byzantine rite was an 
important and worthy province of the Universal Church, full of 
promise for an even finer future. 

§ 

The direction of Soviet ecclesiastical policy could be seen pretty 
clearly after the recognition of a Russian patriarch in 1945 and 
subsequent events, especially the destruction of the Catholic Byzan- 
tine church in Galician Ukraine; and it was not difficult to foresee 
what was coming in Rumania. And as the campaign against the 
Catholic Ukrainians (Ruthenians) seems to have waited on the 
death of their great metropolitan, Andrew Szepticky (Cf. Buack- 
FrIARS, February 1948), so the signal for action, after preliminary 
skirmishes, in Rumania was apparently the filling of the vacant 
Orthodox patriarchal throne there in the spring of 1948. But first 
a word on relaticns between Catholics and Orthodox between the 


wars. 








7 Until the seventeenth century the Rumanian liturgy was celebrated in Church 
Slavonic. It was then changed to vernacular Rumanian in Transylvania, which is 
now the usage of both Byzantine Catholics and Orthodox throughout Rumania. 
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It was the opinion of the very experienced Catholic bishop 
Valerius Trajan Frentiu that in Rumania particularly reunion was 
an administrative and personal psychological problem rather than 
a doctrinal and ‘ideological’ one; and, though not uniform, relations 
between Catholics and Orthodox were better and closer probably 
than in any other Orthodox country. Strong opinions in favour cf 
reunion were expressed by Orthodox clergy and others from time 
to time (as by the priest Jeremias Chekan in 1933), the churches 
co-operated in educational and other public affairs, and official con- 
tacts were sometimes more than courteous, All this was helped by 
the fact that for historical reasons the Rumanian bishops were more 
conscious of the dangers of Protestantism than in other Orthodox 
lands. Their first patriarch, Miron Cristea, tried to arrange for some 
of his clerical students to attend Catholic universities; some of them 
in fact went into residence at Strasburg, and the present pope, 
while still Cardinal Pacelli, arranged for a few to receive scholar- 
ships in Rome. Nevertheless, as time went by, a certain hostility 
towards Catholics developed among the Orthodox bishops of Tran- 


’ sylvania. 


The new Orthodox patriarch of Rumania, Justinian Marina, is, 
it appears, a person of somewhat equivocal antecedents, who was 
imposed on the electors by the government, and at his enthrone- 
ment in April 1948 he gave an address in which he announced his 
object of bringing back to the Orthodox Church the Rumanian 
Catholics of Byzantine rite, whose clergy he has denounced as 
‘agents of imperialism’. In the following month the Orthodox metro- 
politan of Sibiu, Nicholas Balan, who is bitterly anti-Catholic, issued 
a national appeal to Catholics to return to their ‘mother church’. 
The Byzantine Catholic bishops, who a year before had been called 
to Buearest, asked to hand over their church schools to the state, 
and had refused, were now again summoned to the capital. This 
time they were asked to break with the Holy See. They refused 
again. 

It is likely that the final details of the campaign were settled 
when Patriarch Justinian attended the congress of Russian Ortho- 
dox bishops at Moscow, 8-19 July 1948. On July 17 the Rumanian 
government denounced the subsisting concordat with the Holy See, 
and proceeded to reduce the ten Catholic dioceses to four, two for 
each rite, deposing the other bishops. On September 27-29 many 
priests in Transylvania received a visit from a police or other official, 
often a member of the Communist party, presenting a form for 
the nomination of priest delegates to a conference which should 
proclaim the return of the Byzantine Catholics to the Rumanian 
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Orthodox Church. Various means were used to secure signatures; 
promises of advantage, threats of prison, of deportation, of death, 
even physical coercion. The signatures thus obtained were said to 
number 423; and it is known that some who signed under duress 
afterwards tried in vain to get their signatures withdrawn. 

The assembly met on Ist October at Cluj, capital of Transyl- 
vania. There were thirty-eight delegates present, under the presi- 
dency of Protopriest Trajan Belascu.® The secret police kept a sharp 
eye on the proceedings; and separation from Rome was duly voted 
without open dissent. No doubt some of these priests were genu- 
inely disaffected; but their dejected and unhappy appearance was 
remarked, and one of them, Father John Florea, has dec’ared, ‘We 
|the delegates] were dragged from our homes by the police 
taken to Cluj and then to Bucarest, where we were kept under 
guard at the Athenée Palace Hotel. Throughout this time we did 
not know exactly what we were doing, and one of us went mad.’ 

No bishop, of course, had any part in the proceedings, and at the 
end of the month all six of them were arrested: John Suciu, admin- 
istrator of the vacant archbishopric of Alba Julia & Fagaras, Valerius 
Frentiu, the aged and revered bishop of Oradea Mare, John Balan 
of Lugoj, Julius Hossu of Gherla & Cluj, Alexander Russu of Mara- 
mures, and Basil Aftenie, auxiliary of Kyr John Suciu. They just 
had time to send a joint letter to the head of the State protesting 
against what was going on. The bishops are believed to be confined 
in the monastery of Campulung, and doubtless will be brought to 
‘trial’ in due course. 

Patriarch Justinian expressed his gratification at the union of 
all Rumanians in one church, which he declared had been decided 
on ‘voluntarily and without compulsion’, and on Ist December the 
governmental decree of ratification was issued. It set forth (article 
1) that the dioceses, chapters, religious communities, protopresby- 
terates and all other organisations and institutions of the Catholies 
of Byzantine rite had ceased to exist; and decreed that (article 2) 
all property whatever of the above institutions now belonged to the 
state, except parochial property, which now belonged to the 
Rumanian Orthodox Church. 

§ 


3 


It is difficult to say what the ‘ordinary clergy and faithful’ make 
of all this: a good deal of news is coming out of Rumania, but not 
enough to give a complete and coherent picture. 





8 He had been reconciled from Orthodoxy. Another prelate who took a prominent 
part. Father Iuga, appears to have had a grievance because of an unsatisfied 
arabition to be a bishop. 
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Whatever can be said in favour of a married clergy (and probably 
i) some circumstances there is more than the Western Catholic 
readily realises), there is no doubt that it can be a source of weak- 
ness in time of persecution. The welfare of wife and family can 
be used as a potent weapon by the unscrupulous, and this has cer- 
tainly been done in Transylvania, where so many of the Catholic 
clergy are married. But if some priests have failed—under who 
knows what ordeals—many are standing out heroically. Already 
some have given their lives, such as the newly-ordained priest who 
was shot by the police for refusing to repudiate Catholic unity, a 
few minutes after he had celebrated the Holy Mysteries for the 
first time. Many more have been committed to prison on one pretext 
or another: in January there were 120 in jail in Cluj alone. Blaj, 
where the archbishop lived, is a special centre of resistance. Here 
the police also closed the small church of the Latin rite because 
so many Byzantine Catholics were flocking to it, and the Sisters 
of the All-holy Mother of God had to be removed from their convent 
by foree: ‘their chapel was like a battlefield: broken glass, smashed 
benches, torn books, blood, all over the place, especially the steps 
down which the nuns were carried to the lorry’. The provincial 
superior of the Basilian monks, Father Maxim, together with the 
abbot of Biesad, Father Marina, and two of his obedientiaries were 
arrested twelve months ago; the monastery and its institutions 
were seized by troops and police, and the lay-monks most brutally 
treated. The priest-monks were able to escape into hiding, and 
many other priests have taken refuge in the mountains and forests 
elsewhere. The importance of this ‘catacombs movement’ is sug- 
gested by the report that priests in Rumania are now authorised 
to celebrate the Liturgy without vestments and with other vessels 
than chalice and diskos. 


Meanwhile the laity are far from being left unmolested. All the 
forces of the state and its propaganda are brought to bear on Catho- 
lies of the Byzantine rite. Police, Communist party members and 
other agents have gone from house to house seeking to cajole or 
trick or frighten the householder into signing a form, for himself and 
his family, declaring that, of their own free will and without any 
constraint, they have decided to unite themselves with their 
Rumanian brethren in the Orthodox Church. The news-bulletin of 
the Eastern Congregation in Rome has given touching particulars 
of what has passed on some of these occasions, and of the abomin- 
able devices used to force the hands of both pastors and flock (See. 
e.qg., nos. 61 and 63). 


‘Rarely in the history of the Universal Church’, says the same 
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source, ‘has there been so grievous a crime as this one, committed 
in the middle of the twentieth century and in defiance of that 
liberty of conscience and free exercise of religion proclaimed in the 
| Rumanian] constitution. This decree [of 1 December 1948] has 
taken away the last possibility of [fully] practising their Catholic 
religion from hundreds of priests and many thousands of faithful 
who, in spite of terrorism and violence, are not willing to give up 
their convictions.’ 

Surprise has been expressed at the ‘spectacle of a Communist 
government espousing the cause of one church against another’. 
There is no need for surprise. If a government that «aims at a com- 
pletely ‘unitary’ state discovers—as the government of Russia has 
discovered—that religion is hard to get rid of, then the next best 
thing is to bind as many believers as possible into one church, and 
to bring and keep that one church in subservience to the state 
(Mussolini had need of only the second part of this programme); 
and there are several reasons why it is less difficult to foree Byzan- 
tine-rite Ukrainians or Rumanians into the Orthodox Chureh than 
Latin-rite Poles or Hungarians. Moreover, not the least factor in 
Soviet Communism’s enmity towards the Catholic Church is her 
supranational influence and prestige. To the Eastern Orthodox 
Christian the force of this influence is less than the appeal of the 
Orthodox ethos and tradition. But Catholics of the Byzantine rite 
combine the two—the supranational unity of Rome with most of 
the Orthodox tradition; and therefore the Soviet leaders regard it 
xs a specially dangerous form of Christianity, even in a small 
minority. Hence the destruction of the Byzantine Catholie church 
in the Ukraine, in Rumania, and elsewhere. Henee, too, what many 
have never realised—the special bitterness with which the micro- 
scopic group of Catholics of Byzantine rite, including Mother Anna 
Abrikosova’s Dominican nuns, in Russia were pursued and stamped 
out. The agonising death of their holy exarch, Father Leonid Feo- 
dorov, at Vyatka on 7 March 1935 meant more to the bolshevists 
than the simple event alone would suggest. 

DonaLpD ATTWATER. 
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THE DEATH OF A WANDERING SCHOLAR 


HEN a man dies we reflect that he might have lived other- 

wise and attained to a J'imes obituary. W. W. Coupe, one 

of the more reverent of outcasts, would not have been more 
than mildly amused by a tribute to his spirit in the columns of 
The Times. But his death should not pass entirely unnoticed. In 
these days of ‘self-expression’ and gross over-publication we fail to 
realise Just how many unpublished and unpublicised near-geniuses 
may live and die under the noses of the eminent and accepted 
arbiters of culture. 

Coupe’s work was thinking. He was, in his way, a fine scholar and 
an interesting philosopher, yet when he died a short while ago only 
u handful of people knew of his work and were therefore able to 
recognise the extraordinary brilliance of his analysis. There are 
many reasons for this, the main one: Coupe. He had no talent for 
self-advertisement and made little effort at publication. Perhaps he 
would have enjoyed fame and notoriety, and gained a little happi- 
ness from academic distinction, for he was, I imagine, a reckless 
and ambitious fellow in his youth, and retained to the end an acute 
sense of humour. But he was by nature observer, analyst, commen- 
tator, even perhaps a bird of prey. He did not seek praise, he sought 
the response of understanding and exchanged ideas. He cared little 
for the mass, whether of scholars or of newspaper-readers, though 
he cared always, as every religious man must, for the innocent. 

He did in fact physically resemble a bird of prey—a mild and 
kindly vulture, if this is possible, with a cock of the head more like 
a robin’s than a vulture’s. 

Whether Coupe did possess academic qualifications of any kind I 
do not know. He would return no straight answer to questions of 
this kind. They were irrelevant, even perhaps indecent, and certainly 
tactless. He had been for some time a Latin teacher in England, 
and for some time an English teacher in Spain; undoubtedly he 
spent some years at Oxford University, but I have a strong though 
baseless suspicion that he left that centre of learning without com- 
pleting his course, and crossed straight to Spain in the arms of a 
Cook’s Tour. It is possible that he was training for the Ministry and 
that his conversion to Catholicism caused his flight—I don’t know. 
When the Tour left Spain, Coupe did not. He remained there for 
more than ten years, poor and contented, until the Civil War chased 
him over the border. He always retained a deep love for Spain and 
for the Spanish people, and as a scholar he loved particularly 
Cervantes and Calderén. An admirer, too, of the great Nietzsche, 
Coupe was fond of contrasting Calderén’s ‘Do what is right, for 
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God is God’ (Obrar bien, que Dios es Dios) with Nietzsche’s ‘God 
is Dead’. 

For Coupe’s catholicism was very real. Non-catholics persistently 
accused him of Jesuitry, for he had that acute kind of intellect often 
called ‘Jesuitical’, while Catholics regarded him as almost heretical. 
He was in fact an experimental architect building his extraordinary 
palaces on the firm foundations of faith. | have watched him failing 
to defend himself against the attacks of Catholic-haters, a breed as 
bitter as Jew-haters, and with more arguments in their armoury, 
though less justification for their attitude. He did not defend him- 
self nor did he defend the Church, for he judged neither to be in 
need of the support of his voice. The rock of the Church, he felt, 
was eternal, and he stood upon it, humble, but not too humble. 

He would remove the pipe from between his thin lips, shut his 
nut-cracker jaw, nod his narrow skull quietly and his blue eyes 
would twinkle with a mild frostiness. If asked a question he would 
answer it, but he did not argue. He would discuss, and that is 
different. He was amenable, willing to listen, even to alter his 
views, but on matters of faith unshakable. If there was heat in his 
opponent's tone, then Coupe would agree wherever truth was hinted 
at, but where truth was entirely hidden he would shake his head and 
twinkle and say nothing at all, smiling occasionally, for, as he said: 
‘All conversation is revealing’. 

One did not think of Coupe as a Catholic, but as a man, a 
philosopher and a scholar. He did not proselytize nor display his 
religion as though it were an appendage of himself—he was too sure 
of it. He lived on it as on Mother Earth. It was a surprise one day 
to see Coupe let slip a rosary from his pocket when drawing out 
a handkerchief. 

So far as 1 am aware, the Catholics made no effort to claim or 
to encourage their shabby thinker. Of course he was not respectable, 
and could not even keep his room tidy. It was difficult to understand 
how a man of intellect who was no abstractionist could be so blind 
to matter as to leave half-empty cans of food lying all over his 
room. But then, Coupe had no interest in material authority. He 
was a wandering scholar, not a monk; essentially one of the un- 
orthodox, an inevitable pauper, an outcast, a watcher on the fringe 
of society. 

There are many such. The difference between Coupe and the 
others is simply this, a slight difference which few seemed to notice 
—genius. I agree, it is difficult. There are so many eccentrics, 
oddities, cranks, quacks, omnivorous readers and convinced ex- 
pounders. It would be natural to think, after once meeting Coupe: 
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‘Yes, there goes a clever, thriftless, quiet fellow who has read 
everything there is to read in Latin, Greek, German, Spanish and 
Russian and prefers the odd to the ordinary. A pity; his type never 
finds a niche for itself’. 

And that is as it should be, for society is transformed by the 
leaven in the lump. The men who transform society are never 
recognised by it, for they transform partly because they are in- 
different to society and care only for values, which society will not 
admit unless it can manufacture a brand designed to ensure comfort 
of mind. In fact these men are hardly noticed at all. 'Those who 
are noticed are never the ones who initiate (or rather ‘perceive’ and 
transmute) ideas, but merely those who twist and transform the 
ideas given them by the hidden thinkers. 

Coupe was aware of this, aware of most things, never a study, but 
a street and café man, modestly and clearly aware of the destiny 
of man and his own small part in it. He was content to discuss 
realities with those interested in his contribution to the illumination 
of meaning. And his contribution was almost always remarkable. 
You might at the time think it necessary to remind yourself: ‘Yes, 
but I must separate the extravagant and fantastic from the signifi- 
cant’. Later you would find time to realise your stupidity, for reality 
is extravagant and fantastic. That lecture Coupe once gave, for 
instance, ‘The Reversibility of Perception’—an eccentric, even a 
ludicrous title. And yet, what a lecture! Coupe was not a good 
lecturer. He lacked a platform personality, and sensibly preferred 
to help formulate the ideas of those men with forceful platform 
personalities—and this, to my knowledge, he succeeded in doing. 
But once unequivocally asked to deliver a lecture, he would deliver 
a lecture containing enough material for a course—not merely first- 
rate but even astounding material, the delivery concealing this from 
most of the audience. 

He died of cancer of the brain, and a subscription was recessary 
to collect the money for his funeral expenses. He left behind him 
one careful article in an obscure review, two anonymous pamphlets 
published by an obscure group, and certainly a number of manu- 
scripts he made no attempt to publish and about which, unfor- 
tunately, I have little information, though I believe they include a 
treatise and an unfinished novel. These unpublished manuscripts 
would be worth their weight in gold—not to posterity, as blind as 
the present generation—but to any man anxious to discover the 
meaning of life, not merely to discuss and argue and talk about 
intellectual problems and to weave tissues of abstractions about the 
concrete realities of existence. 
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A few phrases will give an inkling of Coupe’s approach. ‘The 
capacity to be mirrored is the sole capacity of corporeality. A mirror 
can refiect everything except the mirror itself. We cannot see our 
seeing, or hear our hearing: we can only see a sight, hear sounds. 
But we can think our thinking.’ Obvious enough, but it leads very 
far, for from it we step to one of Coupe’s basic tenets, which is 
worth reflecting on: ‘The act of thinking is not part of the cosmic 
process at all, but something which cuts across it’. And again: ‘The 
activities of the intellect are an attempt to return to the Karthly 
Paradise’. ‘Ratiocination is the development of the Ego-principle 
of identity. Will is its affirmation.’ 

Coupe’s preoccupations were those of Nietzsche: Will, the Kgo, 
the nihilism of modern man, the mission and the danger of the 
intellect. His published essay on Nietzsche, though less original and 
alarming than much of his thought, is of profound interest, and is 
prefaced by a more radical analysis than is usual in an age of 
irrelevant penetration. 

‘The present situation’, he writes, with almost deliberately comic 
pedantry, ‘is one of not knowing which way to turn. It is true that 
there are not wanting those who are deluded into seeking a salvation 
in political, economic, cultural and even religious programmes, all 
of which, as they are ostensibly directed towards the future, lay 
claim to a species of originality. This is a claim which can deceive 
no one who has penetrated far enough to see that both spiritually 
and economically ail such programmes are laden with the antagon- 
isms of existing society and that, even if they were realized, any 
partial relief they might afford would be more than offset by the 
accentuation of tendencies which, though at one time they gave 
man opportunity for free development, are now well past the point 
at which they first began to be destructive of human personality’. 

Nietzsche asked for ‘a reversal of values’ and Coupe claims that 
Jesus's message was itself a call to the reversal of values, and not 
to moral progress. The modern idealist, Coupe says, sees the future 
as plastic, malleable to his own ideas, whereas in fact the forces 
which the idealist does succeed in setting to work produce results 
often diametrically opposed to his wishes. What we can do, he 


holds, is to ‘change the past by the meaning we give to it, and in’ 


so doing even affect the future as well’. 

He goes on to consider the thought of Nietzsche himself, who 
wrote: ‘I am a destiny. One lives before me or one lives after me’. 
Coupe applauds the profundity and acuteness of Nietzsche’s analy- 
sis of the ego, but goes on to say: ‘The cardinal error . . . mani- 
fested in the words of Nietzsche . . . is the assumption that the 
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ego as thinking subject has no identity with itself but is involved 
equally with the rest of the phenomenal world in the ceaseless, 
ever-changing cosmic flux. To the Panta rhei of perpetual and 
objectless Becoming, Nietzsche was guilty of the illogicality of 
attributing that faculty which, as the primary condition of its 
function requires an object—the faculty that is, of the WILL, 
peculiar to the ego and to the ego alone, of which, under a multi- 
plicity of forms it constitutes the one and the same perpetually 
repeated self-assertion. , 

‘Is it not remarkable’, he goes on, ‘that a philosopher who 
unmasked the false values of the so-called eternal verities, proving 
as he did how fictitious they were seen to be, when finally exposed 
as mere instruments of the ego’s cunning, should have failed to 
see that the world of the ego is not the world of nature, and that 
an attribute which is the fundamental expression of the one cannot 
possibly be applied to the other?’ 

One can now see clearly the direction of Coupe’s thought, and 
his attitude is definitely and dogmatically expressed in this sen- 
tence: “Nietzsche never fully grasped the fact that truth is simply 
a schematic exposition of the real and phenomenal cosmos, effected 
by means of concepts which can only divide and isolate that which 
is already given and which as abstractions have an absolute, not a 
relative, value as necessary modes of operation of the thinking 
subject’. 

Coupe saw ‘the thinking subject’ as ‘invested with an absolute, 
non-contingent, underivative character’, claiming that man’s exis- 
tence revolves round two centres—‘one the centre of his vitality, 
the psychological ego, and the other the thinking subject, the intel- 
lectual ego’. Now we see what Coupe is leading up to—Intellect as 
Being. 

He was always prepared to illustrate, elaborate and justify this 
coneept, and was never content to rest, but plunged always further 
and further into the maze of metaphysic. ‘There are two aspects 
to every concept—a conceivable and an inconceivable aspect. It 
must too be borne in mind that only in so far as that which can 
be indicated by thought is a unity can we apply the Principle of 
Identity A is A and mean the same thing a second time.’ In other 
words, he is now taking us beyond reason, to a region which he 
describes as a region lying outside thought—the images ‘on the 
hither side of the perceptive and ratiocinating faculty—and without 
which the principle that A is A. . . would be a pure tautology. . . .’ 


He finishes his essay on Nietzsche with this passage. ‘But how- 
ever much reason there may be to form the intellectual scaffolding 
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of any institution, that reason will turn against its own creation 
and . . . will destroy it. . . . And if we turn to life itself our state 
is no better, for on the waters nothing stable can be built. There is no 
salvation from this sorry state unless it be in a constantly creative 
work in the doing of which we have placed our feet upon a founda- 
tion which is outside ourselves. Can we realise our vocation other- 
wise than in union with Him who in His Person has reconciled ail 
opposites? 

‘Our civilisation has lived too long upon abstractions, and has 
ended by sacrificing personality to systems and institutions, all 
of them . . . the expressions of the ego, the tyrant of self-assertion. 

In our time the work of the spirit can, from the very nature 
of the case, only be division and war. Before we attempt another 
ascent to higher realms of the spirit, we must go down to the 
waters of life. A man must be born again. That is his indispensable 
metanoia, a repentance, a change of mind and intention; but he 
must be reborn not only of the spirit, but of water also.’ 

Well, but that is metaphysical stuff, and where is its originality? 
Much is owed to Ludwig Klages, a good deal of it can be found in 
Jaspers, much is Nietzsche himself. For Coupe’s originality in 
matter, approach and treatment we must turn to the two anony- 
mous pamphlets published by London Forum Publications: ‘On 
Innocence’ and ‘On Casuistry’. (It will be as well to mention here 
that the ‘London Forum’ was not formed or run by Coupe himself.) 

These are elaborate dialogues between “Honest Enquirer’ and 
‘Member of the London Forum’, the latter putting forward an 
entirely Coupian philosophy. The originality of Coupe’s approach 
lies in his treatment of words and their literal and figurative inter- 
pretation, the amusing and exciting way in which ‘Forum Member’ 
leads ‘Honest Enquirer’ through ‘Innocence’ and ‘Casuistry’ by 
means of the discussion of one specific word after another. 

The first dialogue begins like this: 

H.E. I understand you are an initiate of the London Forum. I 
should be most. grateful if you could spare the time to make 
my mind clear on a few points. 

F.M. I will do all I can to help you, but allow me to say that you 
start off under a misapprehension. I am not an initiate of the 
Forum. In fact the Forum has no initiates. The term would 
imply that the Forum is in possession of some sort of secret 
doctrine, some occult wisdom, hidden from the generality. 
That is not so; the London Forum makes no such claims. 
The esoteric which it expounds is simply the obvious. 

H.E. Then if the esoteric is so obvious, why do [ not see it? 
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FM. The best way to hide a thing is to put it in the most obvious 
place. 

This leads the talk to intellect, that instrument which discovers 
what is hidden, and Forurn Member tells Honest Enquirer he is 
at fault in causing his intellect to ‘make constructions’. 

H.. Why should my intellect accept whatever is put before it? 
F.M. It is not required to accept everything put before it. Al! that 
is required is to stop it showing you what is not there. 

H.E. I think all this is nonsense. 

Not in your case, my friend. If your intellect were nonsense 
it would also be innocence, and there would be a possibility 
of it understanding something. 

Then follows a typical Coupian transition. 

H.E. This is mere quibbling. You know very well what I mean. 
When I say that my intellect makes sense, I mean that 
what it discovers admits of a rational interpretation. 

F.M. Then, my good friend, you should say what you mean. You 
cannot be too careful in your choice of words; that is one 
of the first lessons imparted by the esoteric. To make sense 
is not the same thing, by any means, as to discover sense. 

H.E. Then where is sense if it is not in the intellect? 

F.\M. In-no-sense. 

H.E. Did you say innocence or in no sense? 

F.M. Both. They are the same thing. If you will pardon a linguis- 
tic explanation, the root of the word ‘innocence’ is the Latin 
intransitive verb ‘noceo’ which means ‘I hurt’, or rather ‘I 
am harmful’, but cannot have an object, so that the sense 
is indeterminate. ‘Innocens’ is the adjectival present par- 
ticiple with a negative prefix, and means to be harmless and 
aimless. 

A consideration of propaganda follows, and Forum Member says 
that the London Forum exists to supply a need which no other 
organisation or Party provides. 

H.E. What may I ask, then, is the need which you claim to 
supply? 

F.M. The recovery of lost innocence. 

Honest Enquirer, naturally, laughs, but this indeed is the theme 
of the pamphlet. It is noticeable that Honest Enquirer has definite 
individuality and character. He is an ego defending itself against 
analysis, jumping to conclusions to save himself from being dragged 
further. Forum Member also has character—he is an ironic, humor- 
ous, lively pedant: in fact, he is Coupe. The pamphlet is full of 
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humour. When you remember that the work is anonymous, pas- 

sages like this produce an affectionate smile. 

F.M. The best characterisation or personification of innocence that 
I know is contained in one of the Autos Sacramentales of 
Calderon. 

H.k. And who is he? 

F.M. What, have you never heard Mr Coupe speak of Calderén? 

H.E. In the London Forum, I suppose you mean. Well, it’s only 
occasionally that I go to the Forum, and as for that fellow 
Coupe, I never take any notice of what he says. He’s num- 
bered among your innocent ones, I suppose? 

F.M. Well, not exactly. That is hardly how I should describe him. 

The pamphlet continues through considerations of all kinds to 
the point where Forum Member says: 

F.M. The understanding of the esoteric means the understanding 
that the mind of man is being built. 

H.E. Built in innocence? 

.M. I have told you that innocence may be recovered—but on 
another plane. That is the re-birth of water and the spirit 
of which Jesus spoke to Nicodemus when he came to Him 
by night. 

H.E. accuses Forum Member of ‘exploiting innocence’. 

I’. M. Innocence recognises that it receives from outside, that wis- 
dom is revelation, and that it expresses nothing of itself 
Exploitation occurs when we fondly imagine that we are 
utterirg or own words, and are inspired by our own enthu- 
siasm, whereas all the time the words, the ideals, the 
righteous causes, the enthusiasms are suggested from out- 
side, and we do not know it. 

Forum Member then considers the efforts of those men he terms 
‘Builders of the Tower of Babel’, and the pamphlet ends: 

Il.E. T take it then that knowledge exists for the sake of freedom, 
which is fundamentally consciousness, and that the outcome 
of the work of the builders is that innocence passes from 
unawareness to wisdom? 

F.M. It is as you say, but it is not done with the intention of the 
builders, who reject innocence, which nonetheless becomes 
the cornerstone. 

The writer of whom Coupe most reminds me is Lewis Carroll. 
Both are philosophers and poets of a kind and both surprise the 
reader by taking words literally, Carroll for fun, Coupe to demon- 
strate their true sense. The work of both appears at first sight 
slightly obscure, and when you study it, crystal clear. 
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Coupe ends his pamphlet ‘On Casuistry’ : 

F.M. Every intentional effort to encase the ego makes it all the 
more virulent. Every attempt at limitation is, with more or 
less subtlety turned into a defence. I should not be surprised, 
indeed, if Mr Coupe is not striving to make—or shall we not 
say, to make out—a case for his own ego and, like the rest 
of us, can’t quite manage it. 

Although his work is done, his task fulfilled, so that he may be 
at rest, I should be sorry to think that such an ironie and delightful 
philosopher’s passing should be ignored and his words forgotten. 


J. B. Pick. 








STATISTICAL TRUTH * 

4E natural sciences, especially physical science, have made 

very great strides in this century. I refer especially to Ein- 

stein’s theory of relativity and the quantum theory. There can 
be no doubt that these theories are valid; that is to say, either 
they are true, or they are abstractions bearing such a relation to 
truth that they systematise observations and lead to correct predic- 
tions. Among scientists theories are no longer regarded as true 
but have come to be recognised as abstractions, as a result of the 
teachings of Mach, but even more so as a result of the impact of 
relativity and quantum theory. The naive realism of Newtonian 
physics is dead. But at the same time nobody has succeeded in 
building up a system of natural philosophy showing exactly how 
theoretical science is related to reality. The effect of this has been, 
on the one hand, to move scientists towards scepticism or even u 
kind of Kantian idealism, as in the case of the late Sir Arthur 
Eddington, doubting or denying the validity of the concepts of 
reality and truth. On the other hand it has prevented the Thomist 
arguments for the existence of God from resting upon the conclu- 
sions of natural science through the mediation of natural philosophy. 
Instead they rest upon the nature of common-sense. Indeed, there 
is another way of stating that at present there exists no system of 
natural philosophy. If there were, the flagrant and absurd contra- 
dictions between natural science and common-sense knowledge 
would be resolved without in any way destroying either common- 
sense or natural science. Now one of the very important causes of 
such conflict arises from the absence of an explanation of the source 
and validity of the statistical method. In default, the statistical 
method is accepted on observational grounds alone and so, standing 





1 The text of a paper read to the Newman Association during the Summer School 
at Stonyhurst College. 
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as an absolute in its own right, it appears that knowledge is of 
probabilities only, never of certainties. On this account I have 
elected to discuss Statistics, especially in relation to physical 
science. 

Under the title of ‘Statistical Truth’ the problem I wish to dis- 
cuss is that of the source and justification of the statistical method 
in natural science. I propose to show that this method as applied 
to natural events, involves an assumption in regard to them. | 
then propose to examine the method as it is employed in modern 
physics. However, before embarking upon these questions it is 
imperative to give some general indication regarding the theory 
of knowledge governing the argument to be developed. I am of the 
opinion that to affirm the reality of oneself and of other things, 
the notions of oneself and of other things must be judgments of 
the spontaneous reason. (In scholastic terminology judgments of 
the spontaneous reason are judgments in actu ezrercito as distinct 
from explicit, reflective judgments in actu signato.) It is clearly 
outside the scope of this paper to defend this position by showing 
that denial of it leads to idealism or scepticism. It is therefore pro- 
posed to assume here the reality of oneself and of other things as 
rational judgments. This assumption implies that the notion of 
Nature is rational, that is to say, according to the initiative and 
spontaneous principles of reason. In particular it follows that the 
principle of causality must be valid for Nature. This fundamental 
affirmation is in marked contrast to the usual empiricist opinion 
that the principle of causality is derived from experience of natural 
things. Indeed, the problem that I am attempting is to show that 
modern physical theory, quantum theory, does not contradict the 
principle of causality. If, on the contrary, the principle of causality 
is held to be a wide generalisation from experience, then there is 
no reason for affirming it of the individual subsensible actions of 
molecular physics. The emergence of such an apparent limitation 
tc the principle of causality, with its evident bearing upon wider 
problems, has excited a general interest. It is, however, necessary 
to make it quite clear that T am attempting to show that molecular 
physics is not inconsistent with affirming the principle of causality 
as valid throughout Nature. I am not attempting to show that the 
principle of causality can be adduced from molecular physics. There 
is no doubt that it cannot be. 


A complete knowledge of the causes of an event leads to correct 
prediction of its impending occurrence or non-occurrence. However, 
in those cases in which the occurrence or non-occurrence of an 
event is determined by a multiplicity of small causes, as in the 
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throwing of dice, it is neither possible to control nor to measure 
all the causes and thus it is impossible to make predictions. It is 
however a fact of experience that over numerous trials possible 
events actually occur in frequencies tending to definite proportions 
as the number of trials is increased. A knowledge of such distribu- 
tions of frequency between possible events represents a knowledge 
ot the probability of occurrence of each event. Such a knowledge 
leads to practically correct predictions over a sufficient number of 
irials. Thus, the statistical method must be employed to achieve 
whatever prediction is possibie in the case of events for which the 
exact Causes are unknown. The reason why the method has come 
to occupy a dominant position in physical science arises from the 
fact that events of all kinds have been shewn to be due each to the 
sum of a multiplicity of subsensile discrete actions. At one time 
gravitation, heat conduction, sound, radiation and light were all 
regarded as continuous actions produced by sensible agents. In 
consequence of the atomic theory of matter and the kinetic theory 
of heat, heat conduction and sound waves became accepted as 
the resultant of innumerable molecular encounters. Although indi- 
vidual molecular encounters could not be observed, Clark Maxwell 
and others shewed that the statistical method enabled the laws of 
heat transference to be deduced, especially in the case of gases. 
From about the beginning of this century, as a result of Planck’s 
theory for the energy distribution in radiation from black bodies, 
the discrete and subsensible nature of individual radiations has been 
accepted by physicists, while gravitation has been put outside the 
scheme of ordinary actions by Einstein’s general theory of rela- 
tivity. Thus all the modes of sensible physical action are now 
believed to be each the sum of many subsensible actions, gravita- 
tion itself hardly being regarded as a physical action at all. An 
evident consequence of the subsensible nature of individual actions 
is that the statistical method must now be employed almost 
throughout the domain of physics. It will therefore be convenient 
to use the term ‘classical physics’ for physical science from the 
time of Descartes until about 1900, reserving the term ‘modern 
physies’ for physical science since the advent of relativity and the 
quantum theory. 


As stated earlier, in applying the statistical method to natural 
events there is an underlying assumption. Take for instance the 
case of throwing dice: it is implicitly assumed that each of the 
possible events is equally probable, apart from the effect of causes, 
such as bias, producing deviations from the equality of probability. 
Looking at the result of throws from the non-statistical standpoint, 
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each is determined by a multiplicity of causes. There is no apparent 
reason in the nature of things why the ratios of the number cf 
each possible event actually recorded over many trial throws should 
tend to unity for unbiassed dice and to other definite values for 
biassed dice. Bias and other causes of deviation do account for the 
difference of probability of events between biassed and unbiassed 
dice. That in unbiassed dice each possible event is equally probable 
is an assumption, suggested perhaps by our innate love of regularity 
and order, experimentally verified and justified. 

To consider a more important example, take the case of two simi- 
lar things, A and B, heated by the sun. Provided they are equi- 
distant from the sun their temperatures would be equal. Yet their 
measurable temperatures are the resultant of innumerable radiator- 
receptor actions between the sun and the things. To account for 
the sum of such actions in A equalling that in B it is sufficient to 
make the hypothesis that the sun is equally likely to radiate ‘in 
every direction. From this hypothesis it may be further deduced 
that the amount of radiation from the sun varies inversely as the 
square of the distance from it. The experimental verification of 
this deduction, substantiating the original hypothesis of an equal 
chance of radiation in every direction, completes the classical 
method of ‘induction, deduction and verification’. It nevertheless 
remains that the hypothesis of an equal chance of radiation in every 
direction requires ar xplanation. The need of such an explanation 
does not arise for th. -xperientialists who, accepting Nature as a 
primary datum, claim | 1at fivst principles are generalisations from 
experience. For these hypotheses of equal chance may be accepted 
as incapable of explanation and the prevalence of this view is no 
doubt the reason why the need of an explanation is not commonly 
felt. 

From the standpoint advanced here an explanation is demanded 
according to the spontaneous principles of reason, accepted, though 
of course not explicitly isolated, in the judgments as to the existence 
of oneself and other things. How then is it possible to account for 
the hypothesis that in throwing unbiassed dice each result is equally 
likely to occur? Or that the sun is as likely to radiate in one direc- 
tion as another? There must be an explanation of the regularity 
manifested by large numbers of similar events, each independent 
of the others. Every event is determined by causes arising from the 
interactions of the things concerned with producing it. Such inter- 
actions are specified by the determinations of these things including 
the relations they bear to each other. Their determinations are the 
result of earlier interactions and so on backward in time. While 
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such causes do account for each event, they cannot account for 
events of a similar kind tending to occur in definite frequencies, 
unless some additional relationship between them is postulated. 

‘'o explain hypotheses of equal chance, indeed to explain possible 
events tending to occur with frequencies according to definite proba- 
bilities, it is necessary to postulate an order among things such 
as to verify these hypotheses. That is to say, in the absence of 
causes of bias, the order among things must produce events verify- 
ing the chance of every possible event occurring equally. In regard 
to the molar laws of physics this will mean that such laws arise 
not only in consequence of the very nature of things but also in 
consequence of the accidental order amongst them. For example, 
the second law of thermodynamics that cool things do not heat 
hotter things, the laws of geometrical and physical optics are all 
consequent upon the order among things. Indeed, dependence upon 
such an order is exemplified in all phenomena arising as a resultant 
of many interactions in which similar phenomena are obviously 
incapable of being manifested on a small seale in each individual 
interaction. An example of the contrary type of law, exemplified on 
a small scale in individual interactions, and thus not dependent 
upon the order among things, is that of the conservation of energy, 
after allowing of course for the time-lag between the energy lost 
by the agent and the equal gained by the patient. 

In passing, it is not without interest that the molar laws conse- 
quent upon the order among things are a necessary condition for 
human knowledge. For the rationality of Nature would not be appar- 
ent by means of sensation unless there were sensible regularity and 
uniformity of environment, generalised as molar laws. Moreover, 
such an environment is necessary tor the support of life. It may also 
be remarked that the ultimate explanation cf this order among 
things is the supreme governing intelligence, God. That is to say, 
the existence of this order should provide ground for the teleo- 
logical argument from eternal finality as cogent as that from 
internal finality and perhaps more striking in that the argument 
is drawn from that finality which includes God’s providence for 
man. Indeed, its full exploitation ought logically to lead to recog- 
nition by scientists of man as the centre of Nature. 

It is now opportune to make an important distinction between 
the statistical method in classical physics and that in modern 
quantum physics. Consider for example heat conduction as being 
a result of numerous chance molecular collisions in accordance with 
the kinetic theory of classical physics. Although individual mole- 
cules and their collisions are subsensible and unobserVMble in prac- 
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tice, nevertheless in the abstract, in principle, the relationship 
between molecules by which tiey move to collision can be pictured 
and understood. In contrast the relationship between a radiator 
and receptor to account for interaction cannot be sensed or pic- 
tured by its similarity to what can be sensed. That a relationship 
must exist is a rational necessity according to reason as accepted 
here. Nevertheless the relationship cannot be imagined. Incidentally 
this is paralieled by the rational necessity of postulating that each 
thing is a nature and yet unquantified nature is incapable of being 
sensed or pictured. That radiator A will radiate to receptor B cannot 
be predicted in practice any more than that molecule A will collide 
with molecule B. But more than this, that radiator A will radiate 
to receptor B cannot be predicted even in the abstract, in principle, 
and this difference distinguishes individual radiations from indi- 
vidual molecular collisions. The circumstances causing A to radiate 
to B are unknown, even in principle. In consequence, according to 
the more usual experiential notion of reason, there is no ground for 
mvoking causality by affirming that a radiator is caused to radiate 
to a particular receptor and correspondingly no necessity for explain- 
ing the applicability of statistics to Nature, as already explained. 
But the kind of reasoning must, in any case, be already accepted, 
by consideration of statistics to Nature. Hence it is untrue to assert 
that the unpredictability inherent in quantum physics limits the 
principle of causality, unless this latter principle is already admitted 
to be a generalisation from experience. 


To give some slight indication of the character of statistical 
physies, consider a molecule in a given environment and suppose 
its actual structure at a given time could be known. If it were then 
introduced into another environment, probabilities could be assigned 
for actual possession of each of its possible structures. The actual 
structure possessed at any succeeding instant could not, however, 
be predicted, even in principle. However, the structure of the mole- 
cule at the time of introducing it into the second environment 
could not in fact be known. Only the probability of its possessing 
each possible structure could be known. Hence, the effect of moving 
a molecule from one environment to another is to change the distri- 
bution of probabilities attaching to each of the possible structures. 
‘This standpoint is not significantly different from that of quantum 
theory, as stated by the late Sir Arthur Eddington: ‘To each type 
of atom is assigned a set of elementary states (eigen states), each 
corresponding to a different structure. It is these states, rather than 
the atoms themselves, that are the end-products of our analysis. 
The atom its@lf is a combination of its states; or, as we generally 
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say, it has various probabilities of being in its different states. ... 
When an atom is disturbed by other particles, its elementary states 
are not disturbed; their structure remains the same as when the 
atom is altogether isolated from its surroundings. The only thing 
disturbed is the distribution of probability between the various 
elementary states. ’2 

An important result of the unpredictability of individual events 
in principle is that a three-valued logic should be applicable 
throughout the domain of quantum physics. In the logic of non- 
statistical knowledge a proposition is either true or false. It is 
either verified in Nature or it is not verified in Nature. Before 
examining such a proposition rationally and experimentaliy, it is 
potentially both true and false, the completed process of examina- 
tion actualising one possibility to the exclusion of the other. In the 
case of statistical knowledge dependent upon real relation. unob- 
servable in principle, a proposition can be true or false as before. 
But it can also be neither demonstrably true nor false on account 
of the very limitations of knowledge dependent upon what is unob- 
servable and unknown in principle. The completed examination oi 
such a proposition will then actualise one of the three possibilities 
to the exclusion of the other two. ‘Thus, a three-valued logic is 
applicable to statistical knowledge dependent upon relations ineap- 
able of abstract representation, the ‘Principle of the Excluded 
Middle’ not applying to it. It is not therefore surprising that this 
kind of logie is applied successfully in quantum physics. That 1t 
should be supposed generally applicable is clearly inconsistent with 
the acceptance of Nature as an objective reality and thus incon- 
sistent with the postulates accepted in this paper. 

In this connection it is, however, important not to confuse propo- 
sitions dependent upon statistical knowledge of the kind for which 
three-valued logic is applicable with other propositions for which 
the process of examination cannot be completed for one reason or 
another, For example, the proposition that the universe was created 
a finite time ago is either true or false. By observing the present 
state of things it might be possible to show it to be true or to be 
false. However, suppose from the present state of things it were 
only possible to compute the state of things a year ago, and so on, 
backward, year by year in time. By actually calculating backward, 
a state of things might be found such that it must have been 
created, thus verifying the proposition. If however no such state 
of things could be found, then the proposition would not have 





2 Sir A. Eddington (1939), The Philosophy of Physical Science. Cambridge Uni- 


versity Press. p. 127. 
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been shewn to be true or false by reason of the fact that the process 
cf investigation had not been completed. At all events, it does 
seem unwarranted to treat of three-valued logic as supplanting a 
more primitive two-valued logic. Thus, the late Sir Arthur idding- 
ton, in his book The Philosophy of Physical Science, writes: ‘It is 
« primitive form of thought that things either exist or do not exist’. 

To conclude, it would appear that modern statistical physics 
is not inconsistent with the acceptance of Nature as necessarily 
rational according to the principles governing spontaneous reasoning. 
In particular, the universality of the principle of causality implicit 
in spontaneous reasoning is in no sense compromised. On the other 
hand, if the principle of causality is regarded as a generalisation 
irom experience, then it is a generalisation from molar experience, 
not from molecular experience. hus, modern statistical physics 
does not greatly affect either of these diametrically opposed views 
as to the origin of the principle of causality. But it seems to me 
that the position of the majority of natural philosophers is not fixed 
in either of these views. Rather it has been an attempt to build a 
philosophy of science on the assumption that the basic prcblems of 
epistemology are irrelevant. To these natural philosophers the 
absence of manifest causality in individual actions appears as a 
disturbing influence. 

A. W. GLepait, B.A., Ph.D., M.R.C.V.S. 








THE IDIOM OF SACRED ART 

F we seek the reason why Renaissance art touches modern man 

far less deeply than, for instance such creations of the XIith 

century as the Christs in majesty over the great French west 
porches, awe-inspiring at Moissac, pentecosta] in the narthex at 
Vézelay, apocalyptic at Chartres, will it not prove that the emotion 
of awe they awake in us corresponds to something transcendent in 
them, which we may perhaps label numinous? The makers were not 
interested in showing what they thought our Lord looked like, nor 
even what they would like him to look like, but only what they knew 
him to be. They lay hold on us not so much by appearances as by a 
two-fold reality, on the one hand concrete and aesthetic (the essence 
of the artefact itself) and on the other ideal and noetic (the essence of 
the concept it conveys). This second, ideal reality is expressed ana- 
logically by the essential perfection of the material work. Thus there 
is no inconsistency, as some have wrongly supposed, between Maurice 
Denis’s famous axiom: ‘se rappeler qu’un tableau—avant d’étre un 
cheval, une femme nue ou une queleonque anecdote—est essentielle- 
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ment une surface plane recouverte de couleurs en un certain ordre 
assemblées’, and that great catholic artist's life-long practice of 
making his craft a vehicle for Christian truth. 

This analogical character is most manifest in symbolic art, though 
all art is to a certain extent symbolical and sacred art more than 
most. A pomegranate, by tradition, symbolises eternity. How can 
the craftsman best convince us of eternity? By making his pome- 
granate more and more perfect in itself, not (the very notion is 
absurd) by making it more like eternity. For we know more or less 
what eternity is, but in no wise what it is like. Hence indeed the 
pomegranate, hence too the whole convention of using signs and 
symbols to express transcendent concepts. If few they be in this 
world of post-belief who bend the knee to the truth therein enshrined, 
fewer still are those who will not doff their cap to the maker’s skill. 
The idiom once universal in Christian Europe is no longer current; 
iike all dead languages, it has achieved a pseudo-immortality, per- 
petuated by a disproportionate cult among the pundits: worship 
without faith or works. 

We are spectators of a strange phenomenon today: the divorce of 
ethics and imagination; religion moves as deeply as ever many an 
individual soul; it no longer kindles the collective imagination. 
Accepted as faith, it produces virtue. But no amount of faith will 
produce art. To create art, religion must act not only on the indivi- 
dual soul but on the collective consciousness. History shows that 
art is more easily produced by mass-consciousness without personal 
conviction than by conviction without social agreement.1 In order 
to colour the collective imagination, religion must function not only 
as faith but also as myth. Religion today has utterly lost its mytho- 
poetic power. 

It is often maintained that what is essential for a rebirth of Chris- 
tian art is faith and yet more faith. In a sense, that is true; true 
indeed in two senses: first, insofar as, art no less than religion having 
been degraded to the status of a private idiosyncrasy, personal (in 
the lack of social) conviction is the only fount of inspiration left; 
and secondly, insofar as the greater the number of believers (not 
the greater the amount of faith, but the greater the number of con- 
sciousnesses in which it is found), the nearer will be brought an 
eventual state of collective religious awareness. It is however not 
true in the sense in which it is commonly intended. For no depth 
of conviction or height of virtue will produce art, either sacred or 
profane: were the contrary true, the most orthodox theologian would 





1 Quite recently, some work picked out as having a particularly sacred character 
was found to have been done by a convinced communist. 
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ipso facto be the best stylist, and so on. Reflect how frigid and inept 
was the art of the Catacombs. Yet did ever faith more abound? 

Eric Gill, when asked why our churches are so ugly, used to retort 
with another question: ‘Why are your drawing-rooms ugly?’, imply- 
ing that art is a social phenomenon: not a root, but a fruit. We 
cannot have the fruit without the tree. Forty years ago, J. M. Synge 
wrote: ‘In these days poetry is usually a flower of evil or good; but 
it is the timber of poetry that wears most surely, and there is no 
timber that has not strong roots among the clay and worms’. What 
is lacking to our churches is the timber of art. And timber cannot 
be improvised. What afforestation is to timber, preaching the Gospel 
is to art. Individual piety may give us occasional religious art. Only 
a lived liturgy can give us sacred art. For as art is a social expression, 
so liturgy is social prayer. 

If sacred art is to be reborn among us, we must breathe the faith; 
spread the Gospel; live the liturgy, ponder the rubrics; test the 
needful; eschew the superfluous; reject the unworthy; bear with 
the inadequate; discipline the useful; consecrate the good. 

‘L’art’, wrote Maurice Denis, ‘est la sanctification de la Nature’. 
Art is the hallowing of Nature. Sacred art is the hallowing of society. 

Desmonp CHUTE. 








OBITER 


Tue CENTENARY OF THE LONDON ORATORY is an event of much more 
than local or even of ecclesiastical importance. The church itself, 
a walk round which, it has been said, is an adequate substitute for 
a trip to Italy for those unable to find the fare, is an oasis in the 
wilderness of Kensington. But more substantial even than the 
marbles is the achievement of the Fathers who, in a hundred years, 
have enriched English Catholic life with their special grace, their 
lightness of touch which by no means excludes a complete firmness 
of grasp. Indeed of all Catholic motives of credibility offered to 
public view in London the Oratory remains the most manifest, ani 
vet its secret, rooted in the exquisite spirit of St Philip Neri, escapes 
the casual observer. The fashionable weddings and the intricate 
musie give place to the popular nightly services, to the exercises 
of the Little Oratory, to the ceaseless care for souls which makes 
the Oratory the most accessible of havens for awkward converts 
and for penitents who seek absolution out of hours. A hundred 
years so immensely rich in spiritual reward deserves acknowledg- 
ment, and this is now available in The London Oratory, 1849-1949 
(distributed by the C.T.S., 7s.6d.). Embellished with decorations 
baroque and nostalgic, this illustrated record has all the Oratorian 
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modesty and much of its humour. From the early days in the 
Strand, with Fr Faber ‘walking down the street in my habit and 
dispelling invincible ignorance wherever I go’, to our own times, 
less exhilarating but even in greater need of redemption, the story 
is one for gratitude. 

* * * * 
Tne CHURCH AND THE WorRKERS is the theme of a new number (41) 
of Fetes et Saisons (1s.0d. from Blackfriars Publications). Once 
more the accustomed skill of the editors is applied to an urgent 
theme, one whose meaning is better appreciated in France than 
anywhere else. Much of the French writing on the workers’ aposto- 
late is hard to come by, and in this excellently illustrated number 
one can find a readable summary of what the problem is, and how 
heroie are the efforts being made to resolve it. But England is not 
far behind. We can welcome the new Y.C.W. monthly paper Young 
Worker (2d.) which has the air of a professional in its layout and 
pictures. It sold in tens of thousands when it first appeared on 
May Day—a most fitting and successful ‘first night’. 

* * * * 


BLEessep Martin oF Porres is the subject of two articles in a recent 
number of The Pylon, the one by Fr Thomas McGlynn, O.P. (whose 
own excellent wood-carving of Blessed Martin is reproduced), the 
other by Fr Aelwin Tindal-Atkinson, O.P., giving an account of his 
recent visit with the Dominican Master General to South Africa 
in connection with the canonisation process. ‘Devotion to Blessed 
Martin now forms a rallying point of union for all Catholics, since 
by his mixed stock he belongs to every living element in the popu- 
lation of South Africa. . . . His power is manifest wherever the 
tangled problems of racial conflict are uppermost: his healing hand 
is bringing favour after favour to those who eall upon him, especi- 
ally in eases of grave illness. He is helping thousands in South 
Africa today.’ 

At Hawkesvard Priory, Rugeley, Staffordshire, a ‘Blessed Martin 
Centre’ has been set up to assist the cause of Blessed Martin’s 
canonisation. From that address (4d. post free) may be obtained 
Our Friend Martin, a lively life of the Dominican lay-brother by 
Fr Giles Black, O.P. Blessed Martin is certainly a ‘saint for today’ 
and one who should have a special appeal for a nation with large 
responsibilities among coloured people. For the English Dominican 
Province, with its missions in the West Indies and in South Africa, 
he is a providentially appropriate patron, and one may hope that 
the great increase of devotion to him may be but an anticipation of 
his canonisation in the Holy Year of 1950. 
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THE Hoty Year is being prepared for in this country by a General 
Mission. In France, more specifically, the Bishops have ordered 
that 1949 should be a ‘Marian Year’, and La Vie Spirituelle (May) 
has made its contribution with a special number devoted te ‘The 
Canticle of our Lady and the Church’. Among several articles of 
great interest Pére Daniélou’s study of ‘The typology of Woman in 
the Old Testament’ is notable. Woman is for the Bible, and for the 
Fathers, first of all a figure of eschatological meaning; then she 1s 
seen as a figure of the Church, and, finally, of our Lady. Pére 
Daniélou’s argument is, it need hardly be said, fortified by wide 
patristic quotation, and concludes: 

It was left to later times to have access to the mystery of our 

Lady. But all the same this mystery depends on the totality of 

biblical and ecclesiastical tradition. And it belongs to the deepest 

level of the Christian mystery itself. The journey of the soul goes 

too by way of meditation on the great truths, from eschatology 

to the Church—and it is the Church that leads the soul to Mary. 

* * * * 
HEILAND. For a long time the editor of Heiland has been working 
in the library of Banneux, where the collection of books on our 
Lady ranks second only to that of Rome. Some of the results of his 
reading are given in the May number of Heiland, after a discussion 
of the theological and devotional questions raised by the appear- 
ances of our Lady during the last century. He provides valuable, 
not to say startling, information about her latest reported appear- 
ences—firstly, her appearance in Lithuania in 1943 which occurred 
several times during the celebration of Mass; secondly, the events 
in the Carmel at Lipa in the Philippines from September to Novem- 
ber 1948; lastly, he includes a description of the tremendous devo- 
tion caused by the popularity of the Miraculous Medal in Brazil 
and the extraordinary happenings at Urucaina. 
* * * * 





HerDER KorreEsponpENZ: Particularly striking for an English 
reader are the articles in Herder Korrespondenz upon the position 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany. Works and essays by Bishop 
Stiihlin, Bishop Dibelius, Ernst Kiisemann and Hans Asmussen, 
which have appeared recently, show how far the Evangelical Church 
has moved away from the traditional Protestant position and come 
very near to what we should call the Anglo-Catholic position in this 
country. A disturbing feature, however, is the regularity with which 
our Lady is treated as a stumbling block. All of which, taken in 
conjunction with Ernst’s writings in Heiland, betokens that this is 
the age of Mary and that true devotion to Christ will come through 
true devotion to her. 
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L;uiot AND YourH. ‘Je suppose que le quatriéme quatuor, Little 
Gidding, porte le nom d’un petit garcon cher a T. 8. Eliot. A ce 
petit gargon, l’auteur veut léguer trois pensées: que la vie est dure, 
qu'elle est composée d’échecs et qu’elle est sans cesse un recom- 
mencement. Ce qui compte, c'est le feu brile et la rose fleurisse.’ 
—Ktudes, Decembre 1948. ALDATE. 








CROSS OF JERUSALEM 


BiackrRiars for May contained an eloquent appeal from Mr Victor 
Gollancz for the refugees, mainly Arab, of Palestine. Even before 
he wrote a way had been found, in the Holy Places themselves, of 
bringing such an appeal, under the sign of the Cross, to the atten- 
tion of thousands to whom the facts are unknown and written 
appeals are as closed books. The Belgian Mission for the Help of 
Refugees in Palestine begun a way of the Cross upon the Via 
Dolorosa that should be continued from Calvary to the whole Chris- 
tian world. They made a great wooden Cross, with a relic inlaid 
ol the True Cross. Aiter its way to Calvary on Good Friday it was 
taken from Jerusalem to Beyrout, and then to Rome (where it 
received the Holy Father's blessing), to France, and to Belgium. 
On the fifth of this month (July) it arrives at Dover, to be carried 
by way of Canterbury, London, Birmingham and Lancashire, and 
so to Ireland: from there it goes to the United States. It will be 
carried as were the crosses to Walsingham last year, and set up 
in Church and Town Hall wherever possible. Everywhere it is to be 
hoped that in the shadow of this Cross Christians throughout the 
land wiil' turn to prayer and penance, on behalf of that torn Holy 
Land which so unhappily symbolises the torn world of man’s 
present distress; and that they will not stop at prayer and penance, 
but that these will be the means for sanctifying and making divine 
the practical help of almsgiving for the refugees. 

The Holy Father has not ceased to appeal to our Christian con- 
science in this matter. Two encyclical letters have been issued. 
He wrote in the first, last October, of ‘the sorrow which is kept 
alive in our soul by the thought that in the land in which our Lord 
Jesus Christ shed his blood to bring redemption and salvation to 
all mankind, the b!ood of man continues to flow; and that . . . men 
continue to fight and to increase the distress of the unfortunate 
and the fear of the terrorised, while thousands of refugees, home- 
less and driven, wander far from their fatherland in search of 
shelter and food’. There is no easy solution to the problem of 
Palestine. We in this country know that well enough. But the 
Pope reminds us of what all can do. ‘Convinced of the insufficiency 
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of human means for the adequate solution of a question the com- 
plexity of which nobody can fail to see, We have above all had 
constant recourse to prayer.’ Therefore he invited all the faithful 
to ‘pray, in order that, under the auspices of the Blessed Virgin, 
matters may be setiled in justice and peace, and concord may 
happily be restored in Palestine’. To prayer there are few who 
cannot add the charity of almsgiving, to relieve distress; and to the 
distressed it matters little what political factions cause their suffer- 
ing. They know simply that they suffer. Nor is it only the 
people who must be the subject of the anxiety and prayer ot Chris- 
tians, but the Holy Places themselves, that their memories and 
their sacredness should as far as possible be preserved and remain 
accessible to the devotion of all. 

May men of goodwill, wherever this Cross of Jerusalem passes 
(and the itinerary and the places at which its appeal is to be made 
should by this time be public knowledge) remember the sufferings 
of Christ, and show themselves willing to succour the sufferings of 
Christ’s brethren, the refugees of his own land, and of the world. 


° 1 - 








CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor, BLACKFRIARS. 

Sir,—Your correspondent Helen Parry Eden seems to have gone 
rather far astray in her interpretation of my article in the April 
number of Biackrriars. | certainly did not advocate ‘terrorism’ 
or the discipline of the dog-whip for juvenile delinquents, neither 
did I suggest that the influence of environment should be completely 
iznored. On the contrary, I wrote of the importance of these things. 
{ hope I may be numbered among those in their senses with regard 
to the use of the dog-whip and similar instruments of flagellation! 
What 1 was at pains to point out was that we ought to be careful 
that we abandon the old-fashioned methods for the right reasons, 
and not merely because of their unpleasantness. 

As for environment, it is our responsibility and it is up to us to 
do the best we can about it. (Incidentally Mrs Parry Eden’s regret 
that ‘all the care and cockering is devoted to the lapsed and lost’ 
is really a reproach to our neglect of those who have not lapsed 
rather than a rebuke to us for pampering delinquents.) My argument 
was that the improvement of environment is not the whole answer 
tov the problem of juvenile delinquency. I should like to point out 
to Mrs Parry Eden that a certain number of children become delin- 
quents in spite of decent homes. and some, alas, in spite of that 
most inspiring apprenticeship to life, a Catholic upbringing. These 
are the children whose behaviour, I venture to suggest, can only 
be explained on the assumption of human frée-will.—Yours, ete., 

Mary GRAIN. 
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REVIEWS 


ue Fack oF THE Saints, by Wilhelm Schamoni, translation by 
Anne lreemantle (Sheed and Ward; 21s.), presenting 120 Authen- 
tic Likenesses of Saints in Full-page Illustrations, Each Portrait 
Accompanied by a short Biography’, invokes one criterion only— 
that of authenticity. Jt is therefore hardly fair to judge it on 
uesthetic grounds. Yet for none but ‘artistic’ reasons can all the 
likenesses have been reduced or enlarged to a uniform dimension. 
‘his is regrettable, for the coins, seals, cameos, engravings on wood 
cr metal, have in the process of being ‘greatly enlarged’ been 
coarsened beyoud measure. Hence at first glance a somewhat dis- 
appointing impression, which belies the book’s true worth. 

Nor has, in all cases where choice was possible, the best portrait 
always been selected. The painting of St Thomas More, probably a 
copy from a lost Holbein original, is inferior to this artist’s superb 
and undoubtedly authentic study for the same portrait at Windsor 
Castle. One Holbein drawings from the royal collection is here 
reproduced, representing St John Fisher; but scant justice is done 
to the biting lines and scrupulous retouching of the original. 

The frequency of evident portraits in the first Christian millenium 
is striking but should cause no surprise. Early Byzantium, no less 
than late Rome, had what Dr Schamoni ealls ‘the will to true 
portraiture’—horan tou somatis ton tupon. Much as the commemor- 
ation of individual martyrs paved the way for the Common of 
Saints, so did factual representaticn in the earlier Christian cen- 
turies (e.g. the apse of Sta Pudenziana) prepare the sublime con- 
ventions of Moissac and Chartres. Nor does primitive art in any 
way exclude observation. It is noteworthy how, at a much later 
period, the art of Siena, which remained ‘primitive’ in sharp con- 
trast with that of her neighbours, is particularly rich in consistent 
portrayal, e.g. of St Catherine, of St Bernardine, of Bl. John 
Colombini. Earlier images of saints affording us precious and reliable 
information were, as Dr Schamoni shrewdly points out, all indi- 
vidual products: it is the new technique of multiple reproduction 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries which has ‘falsified the 
visualisations given to the general public’. 

Perhaps the criterion of authenticity might with advantage have 
been adhered to even more closely. However it is not so certain 
as might at first appear that a lapse of one or more centuries 
invalidates likeness. Witness the persistence throughout the whole 
course of Christian art of the contrasted physical types of Saints 
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Peter and Paul. The resemblance between relatively late portraits 
of the two brothers, St Basil and St Gregory of Nyssa, raises a 
nice point in Byzantine iconology: is the likeness physical, pre- 
served by a hard-dying memory ot direct observation, as the author 
opines, or is it «deal, due to a purely stylistic iconographichai 
tradition? 

It is a pity that a work so original, so opportune, compiled with 
such infinite pains, should not be implemented by greater precision 
in detail. Reproduction throughout leaves much to be desired. In 
lilo Gase are particulars given of the medium or dimensions of the 
originals, and their whereabouts is most vaguely indicated. 

On the whole, the greatest interest centres in the death-masks. 
‘he likeness thus obtained is, as the author himself -hints, so dif- 
ferent in kind from that of a work of art that one wonders whether 
they might not with advantage have formed a separate section or 
appendix. This however wouid have made it less easy to check 
portrait by mask. How instructive this can be is proved by con- 
fronting the death-mask of St Benedict Joseph Labre with Cava- 
lucci’s portrait. Adinirable as this is (Maurice Denis considered it 
w model of hagiographical painting), no one could have inferred 
from it alone the peculiar, and typically French, angle formed by 
beetling brow and projecting nose. Most beautiful and touching is 
the mask of St Camillus de Lellis, though scarcely more so than 
those of St Francis Borgia and St Philip Neri. 

Among the paintings perhaps the most illuminating are a profile 
of St Bernardine from the school of Squarcione, curiously com- 
plementary to the usual three-quarter face Sienese likenesses; Gen- 
tile Bellini’s St Laurence Giustiniani; the contemporary portrait 
of St Catherine of Genoa; and the extraordinarily beautiful coun- 
tenances of St Josaphat Kuncevie and of St Theresa Margaret 
Redi. Whether authentic or not as a portrait, the thirteenth century 
stained-glass window of St Elizabeth of Thuringia blends the cuarms 
of youth and immortality. 

‘The photographs reveal a St Bernadette of surprising delicacy 
and a Ste Thérése de Lisieux really capable of writing l’ Histoire 
d’une dame. ° 

The text comprises an interesting chapter on ‘the True Face of 
the Saints’ and another on holiness and canonisation. The biographi- 
cal notices might have been both more concise and more informa- 
tive. Much space is devoted to stigmatisation, bodily incorruption 
and similar phenomena; at the same time it is clearly stated that 
these are no proof of holiness. 

So enterprising and timely a work deserves better translation: 
the present one betrays greater familiarity with German than with 
Inglish idiom: e.g. ‘The problem was to discover genuine portraits 
of every saint’ should obviously read ‘of each saint’. Comparison 
with the original would be necessary to establish confidence in its 
general accuracy and to pronounce on the merits or demerits of 
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having ‘shortened Dr Schamoni’s introduction, . . . embodied notes 
he added at the volume’s end in the body of the English edition 
and substituted in some instances saints of the Western Hemisphere 
for European saints.” But few would willingly forgo the haunting 
evocation of St Rose of Lima painted when she lay dead. 

The attribution of the title ‘Seraphic Doctor’ to St Francis can 
scarcely be imputed to the learned author. Perhaps the compositor 
is to be thanked for the ‘ascension (sic) of Henry VIII’ (p. 118) and 
‘the Order of the Mostly (sic) Holy Redeemer’ (p. 250). ‘Preacher- 
Monk’ (p. 102) and ‘minor brothers’ (p. 112) are novel variations 
on the hoary confusion (passim) between monk, friar and religious. 

May a second edition freed from such blemishes and more amply 
documented be a first step towards the realisation of the author’s 
hope that ‘this collection may be completed by the inclusion cf 
individual portraits that for some reason or other could not be 
obtained’, and of others as yet ‘undiscovered for the great com- 
munity of the faithful and for the world of unbelievers’. 

Place might have been found in the English edition for the por- 
trait of Bl. Oliver Plunket, painted in prison and preserved near 
his shrine at Downside Abbey. Might not a similar‘volume of as 
many true portraits as may be extant help to quicken devotion to 
our English martyrs? DESMOND CHUTE. 


Tur Ipon AND THE SurriNeE, being the story of Maurice de Guérin, 
with extracts from the Journal of Mugénie de Guérin, presented 
by Naomi Royde Smith. (Hollis and Carter; 15s.0d.) 

When Eugenie de Guerin’s Journal appeared in a private edition 
in 1855 it aroused immense enthusiasm among critics, who did not 
hesitate to compare it with the Confessions of St Augustine and the 
Pensées of Paseal. Several years later the public edition was at 
onee a popular success. Eight editions appeared in two years, and 
the book was translated into several languages. The Journal con- 
sisted of letters addressed by Eugénie to her brother Maurice, who 
died in 1839 when only twenty-nine years of age. He had already 
sarned the approval of Georges Sand and Sainte-Beuve for his 
poetry, and his prose-poem Le Centavre remains as proof of his 
genius—undeveloped indeed, but yet authentic. 

Thus it was that Maurice himself was eclipsed by his sister, 
whose book (never intended for publication: C’est pour un, she 
insists) was wholly devoted to him. It was a strange irony, and 
Miss Royde Smith has had the excellent idea of re-adjusting the 
balance of their reputations. She begins with a short biography 
of Maurice, the son of a substantial family of landowners in Langue- 
doe who went to Paris, became the pupil of Lamennais, lost the 
Catholic faith which had been the centre of his family’s’ life, 
married, and came home to die a few months after. There follows 
a translation of his sister’s Journal, kept over eight years, and 
continued even after Maurice’s death, so great was Eugénie’s devo- 
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tion to her brother—or, one might say, so ungoverned was her 
obsession. 

It is easy to see why the Journal made so profound an impression 
on its generation. It is a faithful, and often a charming, reflection 
of French provincial life. Here is an ordered way of life, in which 
nothing happens but in which the smali pieties of home and village 
and parish chyrch are meticulously recorded. But it is all for 
Maurice, and the possessive egoism of Eugénie finds a divinely 
intended purpose in her advice, her hints, her hopes and fears. 
This is not to deny the substantial worth of much of her spiritual 
reflection, but a knowledge of Maurice's life and Eugénie’s share 
in shaping it must often modify our appreciation. ‘Do you remem- 
ber how once, when I was telling you how unhappy your loss of 
faith made me, I compared myself with Monica weeping for Augus- 
tine?’ Maurice did, in fact, return to the Faith he had lost under 
the impact of his life in Paris and of his association with Lamennais. 
But one cannot avoid thinking that for Eugénie it was a personal 
triumph. The spiritual life is not exempt from the loyalties and 
demands of human attachment: it ought to be, but the process 
of purification is long, and the possibility of self-deception is never 
far away. ’ 

Miss Rovde Smith’s presentation of this strange story is what 
one would expect of an artist of her experience and sureness of 
judgment. She points no moral: there is no need. And when one 
has made allowances for the pull of jealousy and a sad lack of 
proportion, there remains a great deal in the Journal to justify its 
resurrection. Inutup Evans, O.P. 





















Tuk Crown’s Graiw. A Study of Love in its Literary Expression. 
By Wallace Fowlie. (Dennis Dobson; 8s.6d.) 

This is a hard book to review, and even to read, if reading implies 
discovering what precisely a writer is saying and why. Mr Fowlie 
does not, evidently, write for people who want each term explained 
and each judgment justified. If he has nevertheless written a most 
interesting and even enlightening book, I must add that I have 
certainly not been enlightened by all of it, because a good deal of 
it I just do not understand. Yet I am sure that this is a genuine 
and deeply meditated work, well worth reading and re-reading for 
the glimpses it affords of the inner life of our times. 

I have read only two of Mr Fowlie’s other books, but I doubt 
whether he has written anything so complex and venturesome as 
this. He is an ambitious writer. His calmly ‘prophetic’ style—not 
in the ‘fore-telling’ but in the ‘far-seeing’ sense of this term (ef. 
S.T. IT-II, 171.1)—reflects an implicit claim to have understood 
pretty deeply his profound theme. Having read him with both 
admiration and bewilderment, I feel fairly sure that his is no 
ordinary mind, but sure also that he would prove a trying pupil 
for professors of the stricter philosophy, or even of English compo- 
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sition. Certain defects are, however, in a sense irrelevant. Mr Fowlie 
has undertaken to describe the fundamental human and religious 
attitude of certain poets (using the word for Pascal as well as Dante, 
Joyce as well as Baudelaire) in the European, and particularly in 
the French tradition; and this may be done, as here, chiefly by 
stating and pronouncing, or by a more rigorous process of analysis 
and definition. No doubt Mr Fowlie’s dogmatie method leaves many 
terms imprecise and even ambiguous, but, as Dante says, al nobile 
ingegno ... € bello un poco di fatica lasciare, it is good manners 
to leave your reader some work to do: a courtesy not overlooked 
by Mr Fowlie. 

He finds three ‘orders of love’ in civilised and articulate man: 
philosophic, Divine (i.e. Christian) and human: with their corres- 
ponding objects: the idea of love, Love Incarnate, a human being. 
These orders are personified by Plotinus, St Bernard, Heloise. It is 
us we draw near to the present that the outlines grow hazy. Yet 
the triple contrast reappears, it seems, in the 17th century: Cor- 
neille, Pascal, Racine; and here I found Mr Fowlie’s thought rela- 
tively clear as well as profoundly interesting. Yet I suspect that the 
following sections, whose governing theme seems to be the inter- 
relation of lover, ‘clown’ and voyou, may be more original and 
characteristic of their author. They resume an earlier analysis of 
Mallarmé’s sonnet Le Pitre Chdtré about the clown who steals 
furtively out of his tent and ‘swims in a lake and thereby loses his 
greasepaint’, which is also, mysteriously, his sacre, the ‘consecra- 
tion’ of his life. The clown, with his self-consciousness and shame, 
stands for ‘modern man’ along with J. Alfred Prufrock and Charlie 
Chaplin. He is also a symbol of love. If vou ask why, reflect on the 
folly, the clownishness of love, and that this folly obscurely hints 
at the condition of fallen man, born a misfit, a creature of make- 
believe, wounded. Reflect on Lautréamont’s j'ai recu la vie comme 
une blessure: and that Pascal spoke of un roi dépossédé: and that 
we believe that our salvation lies only in imitating somehow the folly 
of the Cross, Mr Fowlie going so far as to call the saint: ‘always 
the clown, the counterfeit of Christ the crucified. . . . The Divine 
Clown eternally exhibited before mankind.’ 

Certain rapidly drawn contrasts between the saint (imaged by 
the clown and the voyou) and the ‘creative genius’ (artist or pure 
philosopher) suggests that Mr Fowlie has still much to say on this 
theme. Meanwhile we have this book—unusual, involved, suggestive 
and very sincere. KENELM Foster, O.P. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Doctrine OF NATURE. A Study of King Lear. By 

John F. Darby. (Faber; 16s.) 

This book discusses Shakespeare’s treatment of the theme of 
‘the Good Man in the Bad Society’. Mr Darby treats of the develop- 
ment, throughout the history plays, of Shakespeare’s handling of 
the interrelated themes of political nature (man and the State), 
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human nature (man and his neighbour), and elemental nature (man 
and the Thunder). The chapters of the book vary considerably in 
their tone and approach. Some are surveys of the background of 
Elizabethan political and social thought (in which Mr Darby dis- 
plavs considerable knowledgeability), some are plot-svnopses of the 
earlier plays, some are straightforward analyses of aspects of King 
Lear (the chapters on ‘The Fooi and Handy-dandy’ and ‘Cordelia 
as Nature’ seem to me to be the most useful in the book), and some 
are quasi-philosophical discussions in which there is more of Mr 
Darby than of Shakespeare. 

Mr Darby must be given credit for his informativeness on Eliza- 
hethan ‘life and thought’, but he seems to be unable to insert his 
knowledge relevantly into his discussion of Shakespeare’s plays. 
We are told, for instance, to consider Lear’s praver on the heath 
as ‘echoing the ery that Jack Kett had raised in 1559, and antici- 
pating the ery to come in 1649 from Winstanley and the Diggers’ 
(p. 223). The historical elucidation of Lear’s ‘Ts there any cause in 
Nature that makes these hard hearts?’ is equally unhelpful: ‘We 
have to remember the negotiating of the Grand Lease, whereby, 
under pressure, the Prince Bishop of Durham gave over his palatine 
coal mines to the Leicester group: particularly to Thomas Sutton, 
Jonson’s Volpone. This is a spectacular encroachment of the secular 
entrepreneur on to territory that had been ecclesiastical time out of 
mind. Behind the shift and drift of the meanings of the word 
‘‘Nature’’ there is the shift and drift of humanity in a setting at once 
historieal and spiritual.’ (p. 49.) The summary of the rejection of 
Falstaff has at least the advantage of a charming simplicitv: “Hal 
throws off Falstaff in order to be a more effective King: Flizabeth 
put awav the flesh to be all the more effectively the Virgin Queen’. 
(p. 96.) What, we may reasonably ask, is an ineffective virgin? 

There seems to be a great deal of discussion by Mr Darby of what 
he ealls ‘machiavels’. though it is hard to follow him when he 
speaks of ‘a machiavel of goodness’. To he sure, there are in Shake- 
speare’s plavs a number of villains who explain their villainy to the 
audience (bv the convention of what Schiicking calls ‘dramatic self- 
representation’) in terms of machiavellian policy, and who. besides 
being villains for the purpose of the plot. act as ironic choriec com- 
mentators on the rest of the plav. But to consider them solely as 
self-existent characters, as Mr Darby does, is pure Bradlevism. 
When we are told, for example, of Richard TIT that it is ‘the verv 
superiority of consciousness which makes him more sincerely wicked 
than the averagelv anti-social erouns around him’ (p. 63) are we 
to presume that Richard’s self-consciousness is to be inferred from 
the fact that he talks more to himself than the others do? 

The arrangement of the book tends to disorder and repetitiveness. 
and the level of the criticism is not verv deep. But above all it is 
the whole critical approach that seems to be at fault. ‘The main 
meanings,’ savs Mr Darby, ‘all the time are where they should be in 
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successful art, on the surface’. (p. 224.) But the only meanings we 
can extract from the surface are thréugh character — and plot- 
analysis, and by such standards Henry VI is as interesting as 
King Lear. ‘Meaning’, on such terms, can only be a kind of prose 
argument, as if Shakespeare consciously set out to solve problems 
of ideas. ‘his is to forget that Shakespeare was a poetic dramatist, 
to forget the poetic imagery and the handling of the dramatic con- 
ventions. By neglecting the poetic and dramatic significance of 
Shakespeare's presentation of the theme of redemptive Nature, Mr 
Darby passes over entirely the connection between King Lear and 
the plays of the final period, in particular Winter’s Tale and Cym- 
beline. By treating Shakespeare's doctrine of nature as if it existed 
in the realm of abstract ideas, Mr Darby resorts to the kind of 
approach which may pass in the lecture-room but which is rather 
embarrassing to see in cold print: *. . . King Lear reflects the alter- 
native readings of man’s position in regard to God and his neighbour 
which were current at the turn of the century. The main choice lay 
between the dead mechanical Nature of the infidel politician and 
the normative moral Nature of the worthy King; between the Lion- 
headed Goddess and the Goddess, God’s nhandmaid, whose face was 
that of a beautiful woman; between the Nature of Edmund and 
the Nature of Cordelia; that of Hobbes and that of Hooker. Shake- 
speare was born at a time when the afterglow of the Middle Ages 
was still casting strong iights and vivid shadows. But Galileo, too, 
was born in 1564. The ferment of a new world was at work.’ (p. 198.) 

Atter digesting that, the reader should have a good idea of what 
he is going to get for his sixteen shillings. T. A. Brrre.u. 


Cesar Franck. By Norman Demuth. (Dobson; 12s.6d.) 

The judgment which contemporaries pass over composers often 
differs greatly from that which is ultimately given in the history of 
music. While it would be absurd to mantain that there can ever be 
an exact assessment of any artist, it is nevertheless true that, after 
a time, a certain mean is to be found amongst the opinions of critics. 
It is now nearly sixty years since Franck’s death, and, living in an 
age no longer concerned with the politics of factions and of art which 
precluded an unbiased examination of his position as a composer, 
we may now begin to look for a more complete and a more reliable 
account of his fife, music, and influence. 

Unlike many other composers Franck has not been overwritten. 
As Mr Demuth claims, this is the first book on the subject to be 
written by an English author, although M. Vincent d’Indy’s study 
has been translated. In some ways Mr Demuth’s book will supersede 
that of d’Indy. M. d’Indy was the greatest of Franck’s pupils, and, 
writing always with romantic veneration and love of the ‘Pater 
Seraphicus’, has done much to create the legend of Franck as a 
saint and mystic. His distortions are usually obvious, and he has an 
enthusiasm and charm which his successor lacks. 
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Mr Demuth’'s book often parallels d'Indy’s very closely, particu- 
larly in the biographical section. On the other hand, he considers the 
music itself under classifications of “The Choral Works’, ‘The Organ 
Works’, and so on, which seems a more rewarding method than 
d’Indy’s three periods. Mr Demuth gives more analysis of the music 
and more quotations than d’Indy, although his remarks about the 
music can only be fully appreciated by reference to the music itself, 
when they are liable to be superfluous. Occasionally he is really 
illuminating, as when he discusses the orchestration of ‘Le Chasseur 
Maudit’. There are several misquotations in the music examples, 
varying from the omission of a tie to bad mistakes of notes (e.g., 
examples 16, 17, 20, 21, 22, 40, 483, 47, 49, 54, 58, 97, 99). If the 
book runs to another edition these can be easily corrected. d’Indy 
says Franck was born on the 10th December, 1822; Mr Demuth the 
22nd. It would be interesting, though not very important, to learn 
why he departs from the traditional date. 

In his biographical section, a perfunctory thirty pages, Mr Demuth 
is very inadequate, making no substantial advance on the informa- 
tion given by d’Indy over forty years ago. The author has neither 
an analytical mind nor a feeling for historical method. He refutes 
d’Indy’s insistence upon Franck’s ‘spirituality’ by no very clear 
reasoning, or by naive assertions, as when he claims that Franck’s 
visiting Westminster Abbey and delighting in Anglican chant 
‘entirely refutes the legend of his Roman Catholic bigotry which has 
become part and parcel of the legend of spirituality’. Nor does Mr 
Demuth’s picture of “The Man—Summary’ bring us any nearer 
Franck, who can be espied but dimly through these prosy pages, 
carrying no more conviction than a cardboard figure, creeping humbly 
and hesitatingly to Saint-Clotilde, concerned only to be ‘happy’ but 
not ‘spiritual’. 

The problems of Franck and his music are not less real because 
Mr Demuth rarely poses them and even more rarely answers them. 
Why, for example, have Franck’s operas failed? (On this subject, 
which he treats inadequately, it appears that the author omitted to 
look at Charles Van Den Borren’s important and illuminating book 
on ‘Hulda et Ghiselle’. Similarly, a study of M. Romain Rolland’s 
‘Musiciens d’aujourd hui’ might have inspired Mr Demuth to greater 
profundity and intellectual effort). Or what has been Franck’s in- 
fluence on French music? We could well have afforded to learn more 
about Franck as a teacher, and, perhaps, more about his cultural 
interests, or lack of them. In many ways Franck must have been 
curiously insensitive: one notices it, for example, in his awkward 
setting of Latin words. 

It is claimed for this book that it is intended as a reference work 
as well as for general reading. In the latter, it fails, since Mr 
Demuth’s literary style is frequently inelegant and commonplace. 
The course at the Conservatoire was ‘pretty stiff’; Franck pére ‘did 
not mean this composing business. Oh, dear, no’; the opera was 
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‘proceeded with’, and so on. As a reference book it will be of some 
use, particularly to the superficial student who is unwilling to spend 
much time or interest. No one, however, who contemplates writing 
on César Franck or his music need think that Mr Demuth has made 
his task unnecessary. Eric Tayior. 
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